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SEPTEMBER MAKES IT 


ina row 


September 1957 issue of Redbook, with 





2,639,000 circulation, keeps the upward movement 





going: every issue since October 1953 has set a 





new circulation high for that month. And every 





quarter for the last 22 has shown a steady 





circulation increase over the same period previous year. 





This is growth in THE growth market, Young Adults. How 





many magazines can match this record ?* 





* or this: 87.7% of the circulation increase 
in the first six months of 1957 was at the newsstands. 


THE MAGAZINE 
THAT SELLS YOUNG ADULTS... 
THE NEW STATION WAGON SET 
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Memo to Media: 


Media/scope has now had two issues with advertising, 
October and, the issue at hand, November, which is 
sent to you with our compliments. 


Prior to these, four test or pilot issues were pub- 
lished in which advertising was not accepted. 


In those issues, January, March, May and July, 1957, 
Media/scope concentrated on developing its editorial 
service. 


Media/scope's editorial staff started operations with 
a healthy respect for the problems inherent in spend- 
ing advertising dollars wisely. 


Advertisers have new and powerful media at hand and 
new and powerful applications of longer established 
media available to them. The determination of these 
advertisers to make every advertising dollar work 
more ingeniously, more industriously and more pro- 
ductively has scarcely been a secret in the business 
world. 


Yet, until the arrival of Media/scope, there was no 
publication for this field; a field deeply in need 
of a full editorial preseritation with a full and 
penetrating treatment of market and media buying 
ideas and techniques covering the many phases of 
this complex subject. 


Media/scope began to publish in January, 1957 because 
there was nothing like adequate editorial service 


to advertising's buying interests at that time. Today, 


only Media/scope serves all the needs and all the 
people who have them--and nobody else. 


That is why so many top media accounts are in 
Media/scope on a regular schedule. Media/scope 
serves the people they want to reach and have to 
sell. 


Cordially, 


CLL 77202 2 


Albert W. Moss 
Advertising Director 
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Memo to Media: 


Media/scope has now had two issues with advertising, 
October and, the issue at hand, November, which is 
sent to you with our compliments. 


Prior to these, four test or pilot issues were pub- 
lished in which advertising was not accepted. 


In those issues, January, March, May and July, 1957, 
Media/scope concentrated on developing its editorial 
service. 


Media/scope's editorial staff started operations with 
a healthy respect for the problems inherent in spend- 
ing advertising dollars wisely. 


Advertisers have new and powerful media at hand and 
new and powerful applications of longer established 
media available to them. The determination of these 
advertisers to make every advertising dollar work 
more ingeniously, more industriously and more pro- 
ductively has scarcely been a secret in the business 
world. 


Yet, until the arrival of Media/scope, there was no 
publication for this field; a field deeply in need 
of a full editorial preseritation with a full and 
penetrating treatment of market and media buying 
ideas and techniques covering the many phases of 
this complex subject. 


Media/scope began to publish in January, 1957 because 
there was nothing like adequate editorial service 


to advertising's buying interests at that time. Today, 


only Media/scope serves all the needs and all the 
people who have them--and nobody else. 


That is why so many top media accounts are in 
Media/scope on a regular schedule. Media/scope 
serves the people they want to reach and have to 
sell. 


Cordially, 


CLL 77002 


Albert W. Moss 
Advertising Director 
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impressive publications 


win ADDED IMPACT 


- __in THESE IMPORTANT MARKETS 
the basic railroad industry — with the In reaching this Multi-Billion Dollar Market— 
Sac ecliahdians= ee bor Sots WHY USE THREE-WHEN ONE WILL DO? 
vending, in MODERN RAILROADS you impress ALL buying 
PLIANCE BS influences—the USER—the APPROVER—the Bl 
URFACTURER MODERN RAILROADS DELIVERS TWICE AS 


cos eer ane ADVERTISING PAGES PER DOLLAR THAN A 


Ane voners Monee” 


gen eR OTHER RAILROAD MAGAZINE AND YOU GET.. 
MORE COVERAGE —twice that of the next railroad publication. 


MORE IMPACT-Dominant “king-size” format features four-color editorial covers—ope 
make-up — well illustrated with striking layouts. 


MORE EDITORIAL QUALITY — All articles and features staff-written by full time editors 
—continuously tested by Eastman Editorial Research. 


MORE ADVERTISING POWER -—Keen advertisers know! MODERN RAILROADS is their 
4 to 1 choice over the next railroad publication. 


| YouR ADVERTISING DOLLAR BUYS MORE, MUCH MORE, IN MODERN RAI 


RADIO, TV AND HI-Fi MANUFACTURING NOW 
Leading spokesman for a GREA GETS SPECIALIZED EDITORIAL AND CIRCULATION 
MECTRONIC' eppliencae VERAGE IN APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER.. 


ELECTRONIC* appliances. 
*Radio-TV Receivers and HiFi 

















APPLIANCE me 





At NO INCREASE in rates, APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER now 
blankets the entire home appliance and home entertainment manufacturing industry . . . st 
ing with the January, 1958 issue. Now serving an 11 Billion Dollar annual market (8 billim 
appliances—3 billion radio—TV—Hi-Fi). APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER increases its cover 
age from 15,083 to 17,500 key management, design, engineering, production, assembly, purchas 

s ing and merchandising readers. 
| REACH THE GREAT GROWTH MARKETS IN APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER 


NEW MARKET SURVEY GIVES IMPORTANT FACTS 
ON METALLIC RAW MATERIALS AND THE EQUIP 


MENT THAT FABRICATES THEM. 


This study shows that 79.1% of sheet steel—73% of strip steel—is com 
sumed by metal forming and fabricating plants. 
_MODERN INDUSTRIAL PRESS specializes in this market. 869% 
of its readers indicate interest in metallic raw materials. Send for detailed information on thi 
MODERN INDUSTRIAL PRESS new study of the metal forming and fabricating industry . . . send for it today. 
The “how to” magazine of FORMING 


oe BRICATING shest metol row me SCHEDULE MODERN INDUSTRIAL PRESS FOR METAL FORMING EQUIPMENT 


terials into everything from auto bodies 


to pots and pans. AND RAW MATERIAL ADVERTISING 
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Contractors and 
Engineers 


magazine of modern construction 


All of CaE’s regular features 
PLUS FOUR BIG EXTRAS 


1. ‘58 FORECAST 

News and views by leaders in all segments 
of the construction industry focus attention 
on the vital issues for "58. These live inter- 
views by C&E staff writers reflect the 
considered thinking of contractors, manu- 
facturers, dealers and government officials 
throughout the nation. 


2. PRODUCT PARADE FOR ‘58 
Modern as the products it reports, this fea- 
ture in C&E’s big Forecast Issue describes 
the latest and the best items for ‘58. All 
product write-ups and listings of literature 
available are keyed for easy reader inquiry 
— | on post cards carried in every copy. 


* for PLANNING 


® for REFERENCE 


3. CONTRACTORS’ PAY-ROLLS 


Salary studies for contractors’ supervisory 
personnel. Up-to-the-minute survey by C&E 
Research Staff is handy guide for ‘58 man- 
agement control. 


4. CONVENTION TIE-IN 


January "58 C&E reaches readers shortly be- 
fore three major industry meetings—ARBA, 
AED, and Sand & Gravel-Ready-Mixed Con- 
crete Associations. The extra advertising 
carried gives unusually strong where-to- 
purchase value for readers. 

® Last year 244 advertisers used display 
space in the columns of January C&E. Based 
on the editorial extras planned for this year 


an even greater volume of business is 
projected. 


© for PROFIT 


Contractors and Engineers 
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From the publisher's note book: 








WHAT PRICE WHITE SPACE? 


Pondering over the Publisher’s Notebook subject for this issue, my medita- 
tions lead me to one of my pet themes: What Price White Space? 

The inherent capacity of white space for the development of sales, its 
motivating power and efficiency, is resolved in the character and quality of 
the message that occupies it—taking for granted that the medium is right, has 
the proper coverage, the correct editorial or service concept and appeal. 

The potentialities of the medium, however strong, cannot be brought into 
play unless the message is in tune with the interests, the needs and ambitions 
of the audience addressed. 

If, my good reader, you should say there is nothing particularly profound 
about such an observation, I would have to agree, but I would also have to 
ask: Why, then, are so many media advertisers pouring countless thousands 
of advertising dollars down the drain with copy that is anything but a compli- 
ment to the space it occupies? 

I am not condemning all media advertising. Not by a long shot. Much of 
it is thoroughly professional; much of it is built on the solid foundation 
of objective research, absolute truth and service to the prospective buyer. 
But we don’t have to worry about such as these. The example they set is in 
itself a contribution to better advertising. We are concerned with the wastrels. 
And why concerned? 

Because their advertising does no one any good; not you, the buyer, not 

themselves, not even the good name of advertising as a business. It is 

perhaps the greatest deterrent to progress and encouragement in developing 
confirmed advertisers. 

We at Standard Rate have for many years stressed the importance of 
good service copy, and that is why we refer to advertising in SRDS as 
“Service-ads.” Service-ads are informative; they tell about the market, they 
give case histories, they contain comparative elements. In short, they constitute 
good advertising because they help the buyer buy. 

And here’s a tip, good reader, if you are a buyer—and chances are 100 to 
1 if you are reading MepIA/scOoPE you are a media buyer or in some way 
influence media-buying—you, too, can help bring about a change for the 
better if you will tell media people the kind of advertisements you will 
take the time to read and use. 

Let’s all put our shoulders to the wheel and help improve the quality of 
media advertising in the name of advertising, our calling. Let us do justice 
to this precious commodity—white space. 
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Facts 


ABOUT YOUR PLUMBING, 
HEATING, COOLING MARKET 
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20 - 49 


39,963 

23,660 

8,727 
5,196 
1,713 
492 


59.2 
218 
13.0 
43 
1.2 


100.0% 


50 - 99 
100 - 249 
250 - 499 
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*ESTIMATED 


500 or more 


According to Department of Commerce statistics there are 
approximately 40,000 plumbing, heating and air condi- 
tioning contractors in the United States. As the table 
above shows, less than 20% of these have over 70% of 
the employees and, undoubtedly, account for more than 
70% of the total business. This concentration of business 
is Fact No. 1 to keep in mind in any accurate analysis of 
the multi-billion dollar plumbing-heating-cooling market. 


Fact No. 2 is that wholesalers, by and large, stock and 
sell the products these top contractor-dealers call for most. 


Fact No. 3 is that Domestic Engineering’s paid circula- 
tion assures you broadest coverage of these top contrac- 
tor-dealers . . . nearly 100% of the wholesalers that serve 
. and other important industry factors that in- 
fluence the sale of your products. 


tnem .. 


THE ONLY 
FULLY PAID 

) CIRCULATION 

| IN THE 
PLUMBING 
HEATING 
COOLING 
FIELD! 


While the number of employees isn’t necessarily the sam 
as dollar volume, the contractor-dealer in this field muy 
have dollar volume in relative proportion to the numbe 
of his employees. This table gives a good picture of the 
business done and the number of employing contrac 
dealers in each group. From it you'll see that fewer 
7,600 account for 70.4% of the total. 


R CONDITIONING CONTRACTORS 


rs Code 171) 


s — 1953 
Percent of 


Number of Employees 


Employees 


262,568 
34,490* 
43,635* 
62,352* 

58,242* 

36,408* 

15,025* 
9,375" 
3,500* 
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A LOOK AROUND 
AND A LOOK AHEAD 


Questions on Frey Report 


Close to 700 persons crowded into one hotel room in 
Atlantic City to hear Dartmouth’s Albert W. Frey give a 
preview of his $40,000 “Analysis of Modern Advertising 
Agency Practices, Services, and Compensation Methods.” 

There was much fascinating information produced, but 
perhaps the most significant point made concerned the 
degree of dissatisfaction with the present system of agency 
compensation that was expressed by advertising managers, 
especially those with appropriations of more than $1 mil- 
lion. Fifty per cent said that they preferred the present 
15 per cent commission system, but 36.3 per cent declared 
that they preferred an alternative system. The elements of 
this alternative system would be no media commission to 
agencies, the advertisers to pay the agency agreed-upon 
amounts for services to them, but the advertisers to be able 
to buy space or time at the net rate. 

This is obviously a desirable set-up from the advertisers’ 
point of view, because it gives them a tighter rein over the 
agencies. It makes the agencies completely dependent upon 
the advertisers. Of course, the suggestion represents little 
more than wishful thinking on the part of the advertisers, 
because it is based upon the assumption that media will 
allow the advertisers a 15 per cent discount, in other words, 
that the advertisers will be able to get the space or time 
at the same net rate that the agencies now get it. 

This is certainly a pious thought; why should manufac- 
turers be able to buy advertising space in newspapers, for 
instance, at a 15 per cent discount anymore than they 
should be entitled to an automatic discount on nuts, bolts, 
or any merchandise that they buy? If anyone has ever 
made a strong or even plausible case for such a discount, 
we have yet to see it. 

It is true that a third of the media sampled, a total of 277 
returns from media on one sort or another, stated that they 
were in favor of this alternative system also favored by the 
big advertisers. But one wonders about this response. Did 
the respondents actually read the question all the way 
through, or did they merely answer as they did because it 
started with the phrase, “Second Alternative: No media 
commission.” Maybe they were just voting against media 
commissions in general. 

Someone could perform a useful service by posing this 
question to some identifiable media, who might wish to 
put themselves on record in favor of such a system. Many 
of the media have stated that they will adhere to the 15 
per cent agency commission, but who have said that they 
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will allow a 15 per cent commission (or discount) to 
advertisers ? 

The Frey report touched only gingerly on the subject 
of media, because the recent consent degree against the 
AAAA and the various media associations is still fresh in 
the memory of the ANA. If the latter association tries to 
establish or promote one kind of agency compensation 
rather than another, one can easily imagine the joyful 
alacrity with which the Antitrust Division would slap a 
suit against it. So the only recommendation to media is 
couched in general and benign terms: “As for media, our 
only recommendation at this time is that they, too, study 
this whole subject of compensation objectively, reviewing 
their policies and practices with due regard for the inter- 
ests of both advertisers and agencies and with the ultimate 
objective in mind of making all advertising more produc- 
tive.” Certainly, the Government cannot find any cause for 
suit in a statement like that! But how effective will it be in 
securing for the advertisers a 15 per cent discount from 
media ? 


Money for Media 


What are the stock markets saying? And what does it 
mean for advertising? A professor friend of ours has spent 
some years studying correlations between advertising ex- 
penditures and various other business indices. He has 
concluded that advertising investment follows the action of 
the stock market more closely than it does that of any other 
discernible trend. When the market goes up, people are 
optimistic and advertising increases; when the market 
falls, people are apprehensive and tighten their advertising 
purse strings. 

It is true that the tendency of advertising expenditures 
to fluctuate with the business cycle is an historical one. If 
the stock market plunge in October means anything, then 
advertising appropriations in 1958 may be slimmer than 
in the current year. However, there is some recent evidence 
that business men have learned something from past re- 
cessions, and that in any future adjustment, they will not 
cut their expenditures for promotion as soon as sales begin 
to dwindle. This hope comes from the experience in the 
recession of 1953-54, when the level of business slumped 
some 9 per cent, but when, for the first time in our history, 
advertising showed a counter-trend, and increased 9 per 
cent. It is encouraging to know that a nose count among 
advertisers at the ANA meeting showed that 33 out of 48 
planned to increase expenditures in the first half of 1958. 

The lesson of the danger of reducing advertising ex- 
penditures when business slackens has been painted so 
vividly in recent years that it is hard to believe any business 
man can have missed it. Moreover, there is further en- 
couragement in the fact that the generality of business men 
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appear to be in a far better state of nerves than the stock 


market. 


Whither Pay-TV ? 

Perhaps the public attitude toward pay-TV is expressed 
in the resolution adopted by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs last summer. The ladies considered this 
was the most controversial issue facing their sixty-fourth 
general convention, and decided that they wanted complete 
safeguards for existing free television while leaving the 
door open for approval of present or future subscription 
TV plans. 

This point of view, and it seems a reasonable one, is 
broadened a bit by the New York Herald Tribune, which 
declared, “. . . nothing can be known about the possible 
success or failure of toll TV until the public is able to 
judge it through practical experiment. It is for the public, 
and not for the FCC or anyone else, to decide whether toll 
TV ought to be accepted or rejected. That is the only way 
of doing things in a free economy. It is the only way to 
protect the public interest.” 

The FCC has agreed to trial of subscription television, 
but will not approve any test before March 1, and try-outs 
will be on a three-year basis. The delay before the trials 
start will give Congress a chance to decide whether it wants 
to take over the controversial matter. There are identical 
bills pending in the House and Senate that would prohibit 
a charge on home television viewing. Some Federal legis- 
lators have made speeches in opposition to toll-TV, and the 
Chairman of the House Interstate Commerce Committee 
has questioned the legal authority of the FCC in the mat- 
ter. Other members of Congress are inclined to listen to 
station owners who are powerful constituents, or merely to 
side with what they consider to be the interests of the 
general public: what is free is good. 

So far there appears to have been no rush to make appli- 
cation for local trials, the majority of station owners look- 
ing upon the FCC’s proposal with a quizzical eye. One com- 
ments: “If the public is stupid enough to go for this sort of 
thing, we'll have to go along.” Even NBC’s president, 
Robert W. Sarnoff, warns that his company will be forced 
to enter the subscription business if it becomes established, 
saying, “We'll have no choice but to follow the pay tide . . 
if the pressures behind pay-TV succeed in putting it over 
on the public.” 

Meanwhile from Bartlesville, Okla., the nation’s first 
full-scale test of toll television seemed off to a slow start. 
By late October, Video Independent Theaters, Inc., had 
persuaded only 500 of the community’s 8,000 set owners 
to pay $9.50 for closed-circuit wired reception of first-run 
movies in October. The company had hoped to get 4,000 
customers in that oil-rich town of 28,000, and it needs 
1,500 permanent takers to break even. 
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The advertiser cannot judge as yet what the possible 
eventual growth of pay television will mean. One effect, as 
Dr. Sydney Roslow of The Pulse has pointed out, is that jt 
will shift the emphasis on cost per thousand from the adver. 


tiser to the consumer. To the advertiser, the cost per thoy 


sand is better the lower it is. But to the pay TV entre 
preneur, “the cost per thousand will be better the higher 
it is. This is something the consumer will learn the hard 
way. through the pocketbook.” 


Business Publication Research 
There has been much to be desired in some of the medig 


research done by business publications in past years. One 
reason is that they have lacked the financial resources t 
buy good research from independent marketing research 
firms. Another is that there have been too few persons 
among business press top management who have under 
stood the research standards to which it is desirable t 
adhere. 

All the more valuable, then, to have such talks as that 
given by Robert Williams, vice president of Audits and 
Surveys Company, Inc., before a regional conference in 
New York of the National Business Publications. 

Mr. Williams makes many points with admirable clarity, 
under the general title of “Problem Areas of Business 
press Research.” He urges that there be rigorous standards 
for defining readership, for instance, and that there is the 
need to get an estimate of actual exposures to a specific 
advertisement in a magazine. Another problem area is the 
really proper and accurate descriptive classifications of the 
individuals and establishments who receive the publica 
tions. This is a difficult area because job classifications and 
titles may mean different things in different industries or ia 
different companies. The amount of duplication or overlap 
of audience which occurs among business magazines is also 
an area to explore. 

Mr. Williams suggests the possibility of trying phys 
cally to follow a magazine through a plant or an office & 
see how a specific issue is used. He says that it is an oft 
stated principle among space buyers concerned with th 
industrial and business publications that the top magazine 
in any survey should be ignored (it is always the publ 
cation paying for the survey), and one should just col 
centrate on the relative position of all the lesser rank 
magazines. “If a magazine appears in second place in 
surveys, it is a good indication that it belongs in fit 
place.” 

Mr. Williams suggests that all of these research ogi 
tions can be summed up into three major questions: 

1. Whom are you aiming for? 

2. Whom are you hitting? 

3. How efficiently and effectively are you hitting him? 
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Now... 
at long last 


“A FOURTH 


DIMENSION IN 
PRINT MEDIA 
EVALUATION” 


@ A pioneer investigation of advertising values in 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Life, Saturday Evening Post, This 
Week and Puck, and their relationship to the Life Cycle. 


@ A never-before-done analysis of the quality of adver- 
tising reader response in eight product fields — auto- 
mobiles, cigarettes, dentifrices, foods and beverages, 
pharmaceuticals, razor blades, soaps and cleansers, 
and toiletries. 


® A complete appraisal of individual campaigns in 
terms of today’s most important market—the 18 to 34 
age group. 


@ An eye-opening examination of advertising read- 
ership values found in the young adult audience and 
the establishment of it as the chief target for consumer 
goods advertisers. 
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at takes all kinds and NBC RADIO reaches all kind 


the move thoughtful listen to LIFE AND THE WORD 
and other analytical programs. 
* Weekenders, relaxing at home and at the wheel, cnjyy 
variety en MONITOR. 

NBC Radio’s varied programming makes surg your commercigk 


Some folks like music; others like drama. People have different 
tastes in clothing, in food, in listening, too. To sell them all, you 
must reach them through the programs they respond to. 

NBC Radio’s varied programming offers you every kind of listener. 

* The lady of the house who enjoys soap operas can find 
them on NBC Radio dramas like MY TRUE STORY and 
ONE MAN'S FAMILY. 

* The housewife who eases her daily chores with live pop 
music tunes in NBC Radio’s BANDSTAND. 

* The men and women who follow world events keep 
posted with NBC Radio’s NEWS ON THE HOUR... and 


. 








are heard more times by more different people. For a saturation by 
that covers every segment of your market, nothing matches the effes 
tiveness and economy of NBC Radio, where more people hear you 


sales messages more times. 
People are different. But with all their differences they can gi 
have one thing in common—vyour product ...when you um 


NBC RADIO 
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letters from readers 





PATRON SAINT 
OF MEDIA EVALUATORS 

Now that advertising has found a 
patron saint in St. Bernardino of Siena 

(b. 1380), may I nominate for patron 

saint of all media evaluators the Em- 

peror Alexis of twelfth century Greece. 
I discovered this paragon of pa- 
tience in a contemporary chronicle of 
the Crusades by Anna Comnena which 
you can find in the “Viking Portable 
edieval Reader.” 
When you read the following, iden- 
ing yourself with the Emperor and 
ie media representatives with the 
Frankish counts,” you cannot but 
a bond with this noble soul who 
fered even as you and I, eight long 
ries ago. 

» “Now the Frankish counts . . . pos- 
a flow of language greater than 
other human race; and they did 
make their visits to the Emperor 

any order, but each count as he 

brought in as many men as he 
sd with him; and one came after 
other, and another in turn after him. 





when they came in, they did not 
le their conversation by a water- 

Ss... but for as long as each wished 

k to the Emperor, be he even a 
nobody, for so long was he al- 
ed to talk. 

“Now, as this was their character, 
and their speech very long-winded, 
and as they had no reverence for the 
Emperor, nor took heed of the lapse 
of time nor suspected the indignation 
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of the onlookers, not one of them gave 
place to those who came after them, 
but kept on unceasingly with their talk 
and requests . . . for one came after 
the other and not only those who had 
not been heard during the day, but the 
same came over again, always prefer- 
ring one excuse after another for fur- 
ther talk, whilst he stood unmoved in 
the midst of the Franks, quietly bear- 
ing their endless chatter. 

“And you could see him all alone 
and with unchanging countenance 
ever giving a ready answer to all their 
questions. And there was no end to 
their unseasonable loquacity. If any 
one of the ministers tried to cut them 
short, the Emperor prevented him. For 
knowing the Franks’ natural irrita- 
bility he was afraid lest from trifling 
pretext a great fire of scandal should 
be lighted and great harm ensue .. . 
and really it was a most wonderful 
sight. For like a hammer-wrought 
statue, made perhaps of bronze or cold 
iron, he would sit the whole day 
through.”—Jackson L. PARKER, me- 
dia director, James Thomas Chirurg 
Company, Boston. 


FINDS GREAT INTEREST 

I shall continue to look through 
each issue of Mep1a/scoPe carefully, 
because I find that many of the arti- 
cles are of great interest even to a 
person such as myself who could 
hardly be considered to be an author- 
ity on media.—_JouHn D. Murr, adver- 
tising manager, The Hamilton Spec- 
tator, Hamilton, Ontario. 


UNFAMILIAR MARKETS 

A problem that comes to my mind 
which you might discuss in your col- 
umns involves radio in small and 
unfamiliar markets where there are 
no audience surveys available. Usu- 
ally, there are three or four stations 
in such a market, and the budget will 
cover only one, or, perhaps, two. If 
there is nothing whatsoever available 
on audience, we are up against a diffi- 
cult situation. 

On the print side, we find there are 


apparently no readership studies on 
(continued next page) 
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BUT HOW ABOUT 
READERSHIP? 


This space salesman is doubtless 
making true statements, Mr. Media 
man—as far as they go. But what 
does he say about readership, the 
most vital qualification of all for 
any publication if its going to do 
a selling job for you. 

This is something the men from 
Hitchcock just love to talk about. 
They can back up everything they 
say with facts and with one of the 
finest, best travelled, best informed 
editorial and advisory staff in any- 
body’s publishing business. 

If you sell the metalworking, wood- 
working, or public passenger trans- 
portation industries, you'll want 
help from Hitchcock with media 
that scores consistently high in 
readership. And you'll want the 
steady solid inquiries that jell into 
sales for your company or client. 


Talk to the “Man from Hitchcock.” 
Let him talk readership. 


THE HITCHCOCK PUBLICATION 
“FAMILY” 


Where editorial leadership guarantees 
ad readership. 
METALWORKING 
Machine and Tool Blue Book 
Hitchcock's Machine and Tool 
Directory 
Carbide Engineering 
Grinding and Finishing 
PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION 
Mass Transportation 
Mass Transportation’s Directory 
School Bus Trends 
WOODWORKING 
Hitchcock’s Woodworking 
Hitchcock’s Woodworking Directory 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WHEATON e i 





You can reach 
U.S. Industry 
most 
economically 


thru 


. . the encyclopedic guide to 
supply sources that has furnished 
all industry with accurate where- 
to-buy information for over 50 
years. 


The 100% Buyership charac- 
teristic and the continuous flow 
to advertisers of top quality “In- 
quiries that Result in Sales” is 
not remotely approached by any 
other publication—11,859 Adver- 
tisers in 1957 Annual edition 
stand as proof of this statement. 


In planning your appropria- 
tions, include low-cost product 
descriptive advertising in 
Thomas Register. 


stlo, 


° ? 
S) 
< ° i ) 
° z representative 
ay ° °o will ive ¢ a 


~ 
Curat you all the facts. YoensY 


Thomas Publishing Co. 
461 Eighth Avenue * New York 1 
Telephone: OXford 5-0500 





letters from readers 
(continued) 


run-of-paper versus supplements. We 
can get information on supplements 
versus magazines, but, where the con- 
sideration is definitely toward a 
newspaper and the sole consideration 
which is better—ROP or the supple- 
ment usage—we find factual informa- 
tion difficult to obtain. — FrepERICK 
E. BAKER, senior partner, Frederick 
E. Baker & Associates, Seattle. 


GRIPE ABOUT MEDIA REPS 


The buying of media will never be 
without problems, because there are 
so many factors at play. Too often 
you must select in so-called gray areas 
where black-and-white are not clearly 
defined. 

However, I should like to express 
one of my pet gripes about media 
representatives. Whenever we release 
a schedule on some account, and 
within a few days of space orders ar- 
riving at the business offices, we be- 
come deluged with calls and visits 
from these very publications, many 
we have used before. Here are space 
men eager to tell facts and figures 
about why their books are best. Mind 
you, we have already ordered, and in 
many cases placed an order for the 
next 6 to 12 months, yet here they are 
trying to tell us why we were so 
bright to order and obviously fearful 
we'll switch to a competitive book. 

A further gripe is that rarely do 
these fellows tell you how to use their 
books most effectively, suggest serv- 
ices, other than mailing lists, that are 
available to client or agency. And 
never have I heard one suggest that 
we might be using the wrong copy 
approach (although this might be a 
tribute to our Research and Copy De- 
partments ). 

Let us have more partnership 
thinking from media representatives. 
Let them understand that time is pre- 
cious in our business, too, and they 
should call when they have a truly 
constructive suggestion.—ARNOLD Z. 
Rosorr, Arnold & Company, Inc., 
Advertising, Boston. 


OPPORTUNITY 


MEDIA /scoPeE sounds like a wonder- 
ful opportunity to do a real job in a 
field that’s never been fully—and in- 
telligently — covered. — Haro p S. 


Barnes, formerly director, Bure; 
Advertising, A.N.P.A. 


TELEVISION TIE-INS 


I believe that your thought regg 
ing the natural tie-in of the prodg 
of one advertiser with those of ane 
is a most interesting one which co 
be extremely beneficial to many 
vertisers. ' 

In our own fields, there are very 
products where any such natural tig 
is possible. For this reason, I do 
believe that the idea would ever 
feasible for us. 

Although I can see some very 
possibilities in other fields, I d 
very much if it could be carried tg 
extent of actually setting up the t 
company as an alternate sponsor 
television show or even as a co 
sor. This business of buying tel 
time and talent is so complex 
probably the last factor to be ce 
ered in a sponsorship partner 
would be the natural tie-in pos 
ties which might exist.—D. S. F 
vice president and advertising d 
tor, Bristol-Myers Products Divi 
Bristol-Myers Company. 


PIONEER IN TIE-INS 
During the current year we 


exposed three tie-ins on TV. The 
was our annual tie-in between 
quick and Star-Kist tuna. Bisquick! 
tie-in promotion on TV on the 
Crosby and Valiant Lady shows. § 
Kist also used this tie-in promotion 
their Pacific Coast TV properties, § 
as Life of Riley, Highway P; 
Sheriff of Cochise, and Fabulous 
tures. . 

Our next tie-in was in connec 
with June Is Dairy Month with 
American Dairy Association. TV 
posures were on Disneyland, 
Crosby, and Valiant Lady. A c 
program is the schedule for 
Moore, Beat the Clock, and The ¥: 
dict Is Yours for a Bisquick-Spamp 
motion. 

All of these tie-ins used heavy pri 
schedules, including Life, Look, Gc 
Housekeeping, Sunset, Everywo 
Family Circle, Woman’s Day, 
ROP color newspaper pages. 

Knox Reeves and General 
were pioneers in tie-in advertising 
and several of our tie-ins are nv 
annual.—Gorpon C. ANDERSON, me 
chandising manager, Knox 
Advertising, Inc., Minneapolis. 
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OTTO A. RITZMANN, JR., has been DONALD CADY, vice president in CHARLES T. LIPSCOMB, Jr. has 
appointed product manager for Lever _ charge of advertising, The Nestle Co., been appointed president of the By 
Brothers’ Breeze, Silver Dust, and was program chairman for ANA fall _—reau of Advertising of the Americay 
Surf all-purpose laundry detergents. meeting. Newspaper Publishers Assn., Inc. 


ae men of the month in media 


PETER E. SCHRUTH is the Satur. MILTON FAIRMAN has been ap- ARTHUR A. PORTER, v.p. and me 
day Evening Post’s new advertising _ pointed asst. v.p.of The BordenCom- _ dia director, J. Walter Thompson Co, 
director. He succeeds the late Morton _ pany, with executive responsibility for © who urged ROP Color Conferences, 
S. Bailey. advertising and public relations. Chicago, to “Cash in on Color.” 











PHILIP C. KENNEY has been elected EF. A. SNOW has been named manager HENRY HALPERN has been name § 
a vice president of Kenyon & Eck- _ of the advertising department of Proc- _ vice president in charge of media and 
hardt, Inc. He is associate media di- ter & Gamble. research for MacManus, John & 
rector in New York. Adams, Inc., in New York. 





Answers to the three questions you always ask us 


If you were interviewing a MACHINE DESIGN representative right 
now, we believe you’d ask the three questions above. In one 
form or another, they’re the ones media men—you—have 
always asked when a serious appraisal of media is needed. 
They're the subject of innumerable letters, conversations, 
call reports. 


Here’s the way we answer them: 


1, Facts on readership. You’re asking us to bring our circula- 
tion figures to life. To find out what happens after the postman 
delivers MACHINE DESIGN, Kemp Research Organization made 
nine separate surveys among engineers. All show a clear cut 
reader preference for MACHINE DESIGN. Additional surveys 
made by prospective advertisers confirm these findings. And 
if you wish, MACHINE DESIGN will pay the cost of a new reader- 
ship survey specifically for you—among any 500 of your own 
client’s customers and prospects in the Original Equipment 
Market. 


2. Specifics—market information that gets down to products. 
More than generalities are needed today for comparison of 
markets served by different publications. That is why MACHINE 
DESIGN maintains a continuing series of market analyses for 
specific types of products. Up-to-date information is available 
on request for the following product areas: 


powder metal parts 
precision castings 


antifriction bearings gray iron castings 
central lubrication hydraulic power 
systems equipment and precision snap 
clutches and brakes controls switches 
hydraulic & pneu- humps 
matic valves and 
eketrical control cylinders prs tousiro! aed 
components industrial finishes tedhiaes 
ehgineering depart- industrial rubber bd 
Ment supplies and goods speed ¥ educers 
equipment internal combustion ‘t@™pings 
fasteners tool steel 


engines . : 
flexible couplings mechanical tubing _ Variable speed drives 
gasket materials instruments relays and contactors 
@arsand gear sets nonferrous metals permanent magnets 
®armotors plastics titanium 
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Note: If your area of interest is not included here, write us 
an outline of the information you would like to have, 
or contact your MACHINE DESIGN representative. 


3. Vitality, Influence, Authority, Power—by any name, a 
magazine’s ability to create excitement among its readers is 
one of the most important indications of its salespower. It is 
your best guide to whether or not a magazine is going forward 
with the progress of industry—a healthy, moving force rather 
than a static one. 


Steadily increasing readership and inquiry production measure 
this progress in excitement-power for MACHINE DESIGN. 


In two years, MACHINE DESIGN’s rate of inquiry production has 
more than tripled. Advertising readership as measured by 
Ad-Gage and Starch reports averages as much as 55% higher 
than two years ago. 


Advertising is now producing 35% more inquiries than a year 
ago. Requests for Helpful Literate are up 34%. Requests 
for editorial material on New Parts and Engineering Equip- 
ment are up 41%. (Comparison Ist 6 months 1956 vs. Ist 6 
months 1957.) 


For your convenience, we have available Starch and Ad Gage 
reports, market and readership studies, records of inquiry pro- 
duction and of requests for copies of editorial material. To 
see them, ask the MACHINE DESIGN representative who calls on 
you, or address your request directly to MACHINE DESIGN. 


& 


a publication 


Penton Building / Cleveland 13, Ohio 








IN-PLANT SALESMEN* 
FOR ACCURATE 


MARKET DATA 


ON THE 


DAIRY 
Industry 





Contact Olsen's In-Plant Salesmen when you 
must have accurate market data IN A 
HURRY. State and national production and 
consumption maps and statistics, authorita- 
tive predictions of trends, jobber lists and 
informative survey reports — all available 
without charge. Available too are low cost, 
up-to-date mailing lists to all fields of the 
Dairy Industry. 

*"'In-Plant Salesmen" is the tag we've placed on 
Olsen's three monthly dairy industry trade pub- 
lications: The Milk DEALER, The Milk Products 
JOURNAL and The Ice Cream REVIEW. Paid 
subscriptions bring these effective ‘'salesmen'’ into 
the nation's fluid milk, milk products and frozen 
dessert plants. And they are READ by the buying 
executives of these multi-billion dollar industries. 


For more 
information, write 


THE olsen PUBLISHING CO. 


1445 North Fifth Street 
Milwavkee 12, Wisconsin 


y 31-1135 




















FARM FIELD 


Farm Field Philosophy . . . Farm 
Journal’s president, Richard J. Bab- 
cock, in discussing advertising in gen- 
eral, revives an almost forgotten 
media-buying yardstick. In the last 
several years quantity of circulation 
and buying power of the audience 
seem to have overshadowed the im- 
portance of the acceptance of the me- 
dium by the consumer. He compares 
the welcome given the Fuller Brush 
man by most families with the cool 
treatment given strange door-to-door 
salesmen. Mr. Babcock naturally feels 
that his property is welcomed by sub- 
scribers as a boon to a friend in need. 


Sad Circulation Situation . . . For 
some time now the fur has been flying 
in connection with audited circula- 
tions, paid and controlled. An inter- 
esting thing about all this is that we 
hear very little about the huge amount 
of money being spent in publications 
that provide no circulation data at 
all, published or otherwise. Strangely 
enough the buyers who argue the pros 
and cons of various audit procedures 
buy space in books having no audited 
circulation, without batting an eye. 


The Buses Mean Business . . . Mass 
transportation companies are hoping 
to make advertising a big source of 
their income in the future. Selling 
card space inside and outside their 
vehicles has long helped their profit 
picture. A few years ago they started 
to sell large painted display space, and 
now you can buy 12-foot long poster 
space permitting frequent copy 
changes. The big selling point is that 
these vehicles get into areas where 
standard outdoor advertising units 
might not be had. 


Colorful Newspapers . . . Arthur 
Porter of J. Walter Thompson hit the 
nail on the head when he asserted that 
New York’s newspapers were behind 
the times in not making color avail- 


By Dave Wasko 


able to advertisers. This lack of ex. 
posure to color advertising could bea 
big reason (but no excuse) why the 
use of ROP color is not recommended 
as often as it might be by New York 
agencies. While the use of color is 
usually suggested by creative staffs, 
media men might make a “creative” 
contribution by reminding the plan 
ners of its availability. 


Truth Will Out . . . The growth of 
advertising expenditures, which have 
been shared by all media the past sev- 
eral years, has been stimulated by the 
advertising impact of network televi- 
sion, says Robert Sarnoff of NBC 
There is no doubt that television com. 
petition has spurred the sales efforts 
of competing media, and many adver. 
tisers have increased their budgets in 
them when they felt they couldn’t af 
ford television. Aside from this, there 
is positive proof of the fact that tele. 
vision had directly contributed to in 
creased revenue for the competition 
Can you imagine how much billing 
goes into television program advertis 
ing in newspapers alone? 


Testing Testimonials . . . The out 
door advertising industry, one of our 
oldest major media, will be looking 
for increased 1958 sales as a result of 
their trade press and direct mail test 
monial-by-advertisers campaign. The 
industry has not reached its potenti 

though somewhat limited by the phys 
ical aspect of the medium, largely be 
cause many buyers of media still do 
not know enough about it. The sellem 
could do a much better job selling it 
and the buyers might use a little more 
initiative in learning more about it. 





Dave Wasko is assistant to the pret 
dent of Morey, Humm & Warwickit 
New York. He was formerly media diree 
tor of Donahue & Coe, and was at om 
time president of the Media Buyet 
Association in New York. 
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THE DAILY NEWS IS 


IHFIRST IN GROCERY LINAGE AND WAS BEEN 





S FAR BACK AS THE RECORDS GO} 


And in (957 the Daily News is... 
FIRST in retail grocery linage. 
FIRST in national grocery linage. 


FIRST in total grocery linage. 
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QUESTION: Approximately how many hours a week do you spend 


reading magazines? How many reading newspapers? 













BELMONT FREIWALD, partner, Freiwald & Coleman Advertising.—From 15 
to 20 hours of my time each week are spent reading magazines and newspapers, 
and the time is divided fairly evenly between them. Advertising gets first crack 
at my attention in magazines, since I invariably thumb through the pages to see 
what’s doing before I start reading. In newspapers the news comes first and the 
advertising must compete with it. To read an advertisement I either have to be 
in the market for something, or must be stopped. I suspect that half an eye does 
scan the newspaper page as I read since | am aware of many things I couldn’ 
know unless an impression had been made. 















RAYMOND B. LaBONNE, media buyer, Compton Advertising, Inc.—My read- 
ing habits are influenced by a desire for general information and diversion and 
the needs resulting from a career in media. During an average week, I spend 
approximately ten hours reading newspapers, six reading magazines, and two 
hours reading various trade publications. My reading encompasses both edito- 
rial and advertising content. More than usual attention to advertisements reflects 
both personal and business interests. I spend considerable time with advertise- 
ments in order to observe positioning and reproduction, and to gauge competi- 
tive activity, in an effort to improve media buying and account servicing. 
















JAMES RaNEW, media and research director, The Purse Company, Advertis 
ing, Chattanooga.—I spend approximately two hours each week reading con 
sumer magazines, and three hours reading trade books. Most of this time is spent 
looking over other advertisements and new product announcements in certait 
fields. | devote some four hours weekly to newspapers, and give approximately 
equal time to current news and advertisements. 










GEORGE J. WALLACE, associate media director, Ellington & Company, Inc.— 
For those concerned with advertising, the daily routine of newspaper reading is 
probably not much different from that of the average newspaper reader. We maj, 
of course, spend more time with the advertising columns, noting the position of 
advertisements originating from our own and competing agencies. As a daily 
commuter, I spend about one hour with the morning and approximately the 
same time with the evening paper. As one concerned with print media, I receive 
a number of magazines at home. It is not possible to spend a great deal of time 
with each one. However, I do have my favorites, enjoying their editorial feature 
and closely observing the advertising content. I glance through the others, ptt 
marily for the purpose of checking advertising techniques. 
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PLACE WINNER 


in the 1957 Editor and Publisher 
ROP COLOR COMPETITION 


From more than 1800 entries submitted by 145 daily newspapers, a Tacoma News 
Tribune entry was awarded FIRST PLACE in its category for 3 colors-and-black 
reproduction. Ours was one of the 15 winning awards in 12 categories. * 


When advertisers place color advertising in the Tacoma News Tribune, they 
can be sure the copy will compare favorably with engravers’ proofs. Furthermore, 
they are advertising in a newspaper that carries more advertising linage than any 
other newspaper in Washington State, with one exception. 


* 


Judges awarded ties in 3 of 
the 12 categories. Our win- 
ning entry was a full page 
advertisement in three colors 
and black, created and pro- 
duced by Miller, Mackay, 
Hoeck & Hartung, Seattle, 
featuring Rainier beer. 





We Cover A BIG Market. . . An “A-Schedule” Market 


Excellence of mechanical reproduction is not the only reason to adver- 
tise in the Tacoma News Tribune . . . we cover one of the four major 
Pacific Northwest markets. 

By every yardstick of measurement the Tacoma Trading Zone is 
Washington State’s second market. It is a separate and distinct buying 
area . . . not a sub-division or appendage of the adjoining Seattle 
market. No outside newspaper delivers merchandisable coverage in 
Tacoma’s rich market. That’s one of the reasons why the News Tribune 
is the State’s second newspaper in total linage. 


CIRCULATION OVER 83,000 TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


Represented by SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER COMPANY, INC. 
New York + Chicago + Philadelphia - Detroit - Atlanta - Los Angeles - SanFrancisco + Seattle 
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that goes into 4,287,741 homes O Sunday 


\ \\ \ ae 
Family / 


The Abilene Reporter~RNews 


Weekly 4 MORNING - EVENING - SUNDAY 








FAMILY WEEKLY’S modern format is geared to high readership 

and response among over FOUR MILLION families in 166 markets. 

More and more, advertisers are recognizing 

the sales action generated in the 526 counties where 

FAMILY WEEKLY reaches an average of SIX out of every ten families 
—where 13.9% of all U.S. retail sales are made. And 

where FAMILY WEEKLY is the CNLY Sunday magazine read in most homes. 
Tell your product story in FAMILY WEEKLY and you 

are reaching the responsive audience 

that is the core of a giant Supercity market that accounts for 


$26,811,793,000 


in retail sales. Ask your Family Weekly representative for the full story. 


FAMILY WEEKLY MAGAZINE, Inc. 
FAMILY WEEKLY is 153 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 1 


on the GY 
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THIS IS COMPTON'S 
MEDIA PHILOSOPHY 


1. Do a good job in a limited area, then expand. 
2. Capitalize upon new media devices. 


3. Develop powerful position. 


Compton Advertising is a large and well-rounded 
agency that buys some $70 million a year in time and 
space for its clients. Its billings are divided approximately 
as follows: network television, 32 per cent; spot tele- 
vision, 16 per cent; network and spot radio, 5 per cent; 
newspapers, 16 per cent; magazines, business publica- 
tions, Sunday supplements, and farm papers, 30 per cent; 
outdoor, 1 per cent. It has always been strong in media 
(see “How Compton Agency Is Organized for Media Buy- 
ing,” M/S October, page 27). There are some 700 persons 
in the agency, of whom approximately 15 per cent are in 
the Compton Media Department. 

What is Compton’s philosophy of media selection? This 
and other related questions were put to Frank B. Kemp, 
vice president and director of media, who has been with 
the organization since 1938. 


Strategy Plans Board 


Mr. Kemp declares that the strategy of media planning 
at his agency does not originate in any permanent plans 
board, because there is no such organization at Compton. 
Rather, it develops in a strategy plans board that is 
set up for each new campaign. This board consists of the 
account supervisor concerned, an associate media direc- 
tor, and representatives of the Copy and Marketing De- 
velopment Departments. 

The factors that determine the general kind of media 
to be employed usually vary with each campaign. If the 
use of a product can be demonstrated graphically, then 
television may be used. If it is a question of regional selling, 
for instance, soaps and detergents in areas that have vary- 
ing degrees of hardness in the water, then local media such 
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as newspapers or spot broadcasting may be emphasized. 
If color is an essential product characteristic that must be 
advertised, then heavy dependence may be placed upon 
consumer magazines. 

The basic ingredients of Compton media philosophy 
appear to be three: 

1. Do a good job in a limited area. After a product 
has been established firmly in one area, the promotional 
emphasis is moved to other areas. Compton believes that 
it is safer and more efficient thus to promote a product 
area by area than to do a thin advertising job over a 
large region. 

2. Seek to capitalize upon media devices that 
have seldom been tried. One such device is the split 
run. (See a pertinent study in this issue of “Regional and 
Sectional Editions Offered by More Consumer Maga- 
zines.”) The ordinary use of this term in advertising 
applies to copy testing. It is the well-known technique in 
which two different advertisements are run in identical 
halves of the press run of a magazine or newspaper, some- 
times in actual alternate copies. 

The relative power of these different advertisements in 
producing coupon returns or inquiries under identical 
circumstances is used as an index of their selling effective- 
ness. Mr. Kemp means something else in using the term 
split run in connection with his media operations. He 
refers to what are called geographical split runs in na- 
tional magazines. One magazine with national circulation 
may have 1] states in its Western run, 12 in its Southern, 
and 18 in its Atlantic Seacoast run. Not all of these split 
runs may be available every month, so the advertiser must 
buy in the month in which his preference of run can be set 








up, and he must accept the given offering of states in the 
split that he buys. 

One of Compton’s clients likes to buy such split runs, 
as this gives it the opportunity to use magazine advertising 
on a sectional or regional basis. This gives the advertiser 
circulation in a part of the country where it may wish 
such circulation for a regional product. However, the ad- 
vertiser must have another product to fill in the magazine’s 
circulation in other areas. Lack of uniformity in distribu- 
tion of a product may be one reason why the geographical 
split run is desired by an advertiser. 

3. Develop powerful positions. Mr. Kemp says 
that his agency is a firm believer in position. He says that 
his firm once worked for two years to win an advertising 
position it wanted in one national magazine, a position 
that was opposite a leading editorial feature. It has used 
contests and promotions to help determine what are the 
best positions in various magazines for producing most 
returns, and his staff strives to secure these positions. 

This emphasis upon good position in magazines is 
paralleled by interest in good position on broadcast pro- 
grams. The agency maintains a “program availability 
sheet” for the use of all account and media personnel. 
They are alert for the opportunity to buy desirable new 
programs or time periods and to improve existing fran- 
chises. 


View of Media Research 

Mr. Kemp says that he and his associates are appalled 
by the quantity and depressed by the quality of most 
media research. He says that all the media purport to 
show that each is on top. He looks forward to the Adver- 
tising Research Foundation’s study of 30 consumer maga- 
zines, where data in specified areas of interest will be 
presented in a uniform manner admitting of comparisons. 
(See “Skeletonized Issues To Be Used in Politz ARF 
Magazine Study,” M/S, October 1957, page 28.) 

Finally, Mr. Kemp believes that generally media people 
are underpaid, possibly because media jobs suffer some- 
what in lacking the glamor usually associated with ac- 
count or copy work and because other sections of the 
agency sometimes draw on media for their personnel. How- 
ever, this is unfortunate, he feels, because the spending of 
the client’s money is the most impelling job that confronts 
any agency, and efficient spending results from the capa- 
bilities of the media personnel as much as from those of 
any other persons in an agency. He is proud, he says, that 
Compton is often referred to as a “media agency,” whereas 
other agencies are sometimes called “copy agencies” or 
“merchandising agencies” or whatever. But although 
media is strong at Compton, it is not strong at the expense 
of the development of other functions. That is why the 
agency is well rounded. a 


WINTER ISSUE OF MISS 

The winter issue of Miss, first issue of the new service 
magazine of young fashion and beauty to carry advertising, 
closed with a total of 35 advertising pages, it was an- 
nounced by Victor F. Dee, vice president and advertising 
director of Pines Publications, Inc. 
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SELECTIVE MAGAZI 


Use of media for atmosphere, 
position of media director, 
and other matters discussed 


by Anderson & Cairns’ media director. 






There’s an old saying that nothing in this world is 
constant except change. We in the advertising business who 
carry the responsibility of media selection for the invest- 
ment of advertising appropriations are well-advised to 
heed this thought. “The old order changeth,” and if we 
do not keep ourselves flexible and attuned to the times, 
we might find ourselves “yielding place to the new” along 
with the old order. 

Several months ago at a luncheon in New York, Dick 
Deems, executive vice president of Hearst Magazines, com- 
mented that “specialist magazines” would increase in im- 
portance as mass magazines strive competitively for more 
circulation. The gist of his statement was that in addition 
to pricing themselves out of specialized markets, mass 
magazines must broaden their editorial appeals as their 
circulations gain. He went on to say that a primary result 
would be an automatic increase in the importance, to those 
seeking a selective audience, of magazines edited for par- 
ticular interest groups. 


Selective Magazines 

There is plenty of evidence to support the contention 
that selective magazines are even now feeling the pros 
perity forecast by Mr. Deems. Of the top 25 books in total 
ad pages last year, 12 were of less than a million i 
circulation, and all 12 were special-interest or selective 
books. The superlative position enjoyed by The New 
Yorker Magazine, the excellent competitive position occ 
pied by House Beautiful in relation to the giant Better 
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ERIENCE PROSPERITY 










By Murray Thomas 













Homes & Gardens, the rapid growth and advertising 
acceptance realized by Sports Illustrated . . . these are just 
a few facts testifying to the virility of selective media, and 
recognition thereof by the advertising fraternity. 
Special-interest magazines have always enjoyed a cer- 
tain amount of popularity. They perform a specific, valu- 
able service for the adherents of the special interest. They 
are informative, instructive, educational, according to 
their lights. To a degree, many of these magazines have 
played an important part in raising our standards of liv- 
ing, and in stimulating the American characteristic of 













resourcefulness. 

As work-weeks become increasingly shorter, and 
more time is made available for the pursuit of 
leisure pleasures, it seems inevitable that special- 
interest magazines, particularly those of a selective 
character, will prosper. 











Media and Atmosphere 





Back in mid-summer, Nate Pumpian, vice president and 
media director at Henri, Hurst & McDonald in Chicago, 
stressed the importance in media selection of seeking a 
favorable atmosphere for “showcase” presentation of 
merchandise and services. The strategic selection of media 
is vital to the degree of enthusiasm and impact engendered 
by intelligent creative planning. The personality of the 
advertising must associate itself with the comparable per- 
sonality of editorial background. 

To exemplify his thinking, Nate called attention to the 
Pabst campaign, which currently is seeking to create a 
personality of sophistication in a list of magazines which 
includes The New Yorker and Vogue. 
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Another typical example might be a garbage disposer 
promotion in Vogue this Fall. The In-Sink-Erator Com- 
pany of Racine, Wisconsin, is exhorting milady not to be 
a garbage collector, and is illustrating the advertisement 
with attractively-dressed models. Still another is the 
American-Standard plumbing fixture advertising in The 
New Yorker, promoting high-fashion bathroom colors with 
models attired in gowns matched to the colors of bathtubs 
and wash basins. 







Creative Planning 


It seems obvious that media selection is predi- 
cated on a complete appreciation of.creative plan- 
ning. When Jim McCaffrey set up the media clinic at the 
Eastern Conference of the A.A.A.A. last year and invited 
three buyers to submit and present detailed media pro- 
grams on a hypothetical product, he made it abundantly 
clear that a thoroughly complete picture of the copy plat- 
form had to be developed prior to the preparation of the 
media programs, and that media strategy is, in the final 
analysis, an integral part of the grand scheme in the over- 
all advertising program. 

Many media buyers have in the past (and, I fear, many 
more will in the future) faced the frustrating assignment 
of attempting to develop a media program with no facts 
to support their thinking other than a simple statement 
that “the client liked last year’s program and wants to 
spend about the same amount of money.” The most skilled 
artisan is helpless without the tools of his trade. And I defy 
even the most astute media buyer to prepare a logical, 
coordinated plan without intimate knowledge of the prod- 
uct’s current progress and the creative promotional plan. 


Position of Media Director 


In many agencies, the media director sits on the Plans 
Board. (At Anderson & Cairns, we call it the Strategy 
Board, the function of which is somewhat more specialized 
than the broader, more commonly accepted Plans Board. 
But that’s another story in itself.) 

Where the media buyer does not participate in Plans 
Board activities, it is to be assumed that a copy platform 
and summary of the creative plan are made available for 
his reference. If not, the agency is perpetrating a disservice 
to him and to the client as well. 

It’s a dangerously simple task to develop a media 
plan which moves in the wrong direction, or which 
lacks imagination. Unfortunately, it’s also relatively 
simple to defend such a plan. The structure of a successful 
agency is built on a foundation of intelligent and unique 
creative planning, not alone in copy and layout technique, 
but in the selection of media as well. What media buyer 
would have the temerity to propose Vogue for a beer or a 
garbage-disposer advertiser, or The New Yorker for 
plumbing fixtures, without a thorough knowledge of the 
manner in which the message is to be directed to the 
audiences of these highly selective magazines? Off with 
his head! a 
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CHANGES IN FARM MARKET 
COMPLICATE MEDIA SELECTION 


Decline in number of farmers and urbanization of 


agriculture make confusing shifts in buying power. 


By Arthur Moore 


The farm market is changing rapidly in two funda- 
mental ways—each pushed along by farmers themselves 
with the aid of public policy. These changes enormously 
complicate the task of media selection, now and in the 
future. 

One set of changes clusters around the decline in the 
number of farmers. This is occurring much more rapidly 
in some sections than in others. 

The second set of changes is connected with what 
may be described as the urbanization of agriculture. 
The farmers who are remaining on the land want to 
live like middle-class suburbanites, and want to conduct 
their enterprises on business and industrial lines. 

Both kinds of change are having, and will continue to 
have, curiously diverse effects on marketing patterns. 

First, look at the effect of the decline in numbers of 
farmers. The trend is well known: In 1935, there was a 
farm population of 32 million; today it is approximately 
22 million. ; 





Arthur L. Moore is with the Washington Bureau of 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. He is a former agri- 
cultural editor and has written about agricultural matters 
for years. 
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Effect of Soil Bank 

Public policy is speeding this process along, though it 
is not supposed to be politically expedient to admit it 
The soil bank, now in its second year, is handing out 
some $600 million to farmers in return for taking 216 
million acres out of cultivation. The acknowledged goal 
is to reduce surplus crop production. The unacknowl 
edged goal is to further reduce the number of farmers. 

Whether the soil bank is going to actuaily reduce output 
of crops is debatable, because farmers are extracting 
more production from the acres remaining in cultivation. 
But the soil bank is certainly reducing the number of 
farmers in some areas and is affecting the farm market, 
as the following regional run-down shows. 


Deep South. The effect on the number of farmers is 
sharpest here. An Alabama survey indicates that at least 
2,000 families with 4,000 workers left farming this year 
due to the soil bank. Georgia, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, and Arkansas report similar trends. The depressing 
effect on the farm market is so sharp that small-town 
businessmen are complaining to Congress. 

One farm supply dealer in Georgia estimates that for 
every dollar received by farmers in soil bank checks, up 
to $5 will disappear from normal business channels. In 
Georgia this could amount to as much as $135 million 
The shrinkage comes about because less is paid to 
cotton ginners, truckers and warehousemen; less is paid 
to labor; less money is borrowed at small town banks; 
less is paid out for fertilizer and other production goods 
In one southern county where five general farm supply 
dealers have been active, three are now trying to sell out 


Middle South. Here the soil bank begins to have @ 
stimulating effect on some lines of production goods. Ia 
Shelby Co., Tenn., around Memphis, 56 per cent of the 
cotton land is in the soil bank but implement sales are 
only about 10 per cent below 1956. The big farmer—the 
one who buys mechanical equipment anyway—is not 
the one going out of business. Makers of irrigation sup 
plies report an increase in sales. Big farmers who put 
some of their land in the soil bank use their government 
check to buy irrigation pipe—and thus increase outptt 
on the acres they still cultivate. But there’s considerable 
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concern among traditional farm supply dealers over the 
way many farmers will spend their soil bank checks. 
Dealers fear the money will go mostly for TV sets, radios, 
household appliances, and down payments on autos, 
particularly among small farmers. 


Corn Belt. In all of Iowa, only 220 or so farms have 
gone out of production because of the soil bank. The 
payments run large in this area, often up to $1,500 per 
farm. So the corn belt is escaping the depressing effects 
of the soil bank, and is picking up a lot of ready spending 
money at the same time. Farmers and farm dealers can’t 
understand what the South is complaining about. 


Wheat Belt. It’s the corn belt story over again. 
Kansas farmers got an average of $750 in soil bank 
checks this year, paid up a lot of old debts, bought some 
new farm equipment, and are already forgetting the 
drought which held down their incomes in recent years. 
Rains were plentiful this year, and the soil bank checks 
are just something extra to be thankful for. 

The soil bank—of course—did not start the march of 
farmers off the land; it is only hurrying along a basic 
trend. This trend will continue, with or without a soil 
bank. If the rate since the end of World War II is 
maintained, today’s 4.8 million farm operators would 
decline to 3.5 million by 1967. Farm population would 
drop from today’s 22 million to less than 15 million. 
The greater part of this decline is likely to be in the 
South. 


Urbanization of Agriculture 
While this is occurring, the urbanization of agriculture 
will also continue apace, bringing changes of its own. 
The effect of urbanization can best be judged by look- 
ing at the three distinct types of farm life which have 
developed in the U.S. Each of the three has a separate 


economic function. Each—in effect—is a separate market. 


Commercial family-type farms. These produce al- 
most all of the food and fiber that goes to market. Out 
of 4.8 million farmers, there are about 2.1 million sub- 
stantial commercial producers. Surprisingly, they have 
not declined in number the past five years, and they 
may well remain around 2 million over the next decade. 
But where they now have an average income of some 
$6,000 per year, they will likely have $10,000 or so. 
They will operate larger farms, with less hired labor. 
They will continue to produce all the rest of us can 
consume and probably more—even as today. So far as 
consumer goods are concerned, they will simply become 
a special section of the mass market with the same desires 
and motivations as other middle class Americans. For an 
idea of how they will live, look at farmers in such states 
as New Jersey and California today. That is the pattern 
of the future. 

This group of commercial farmers will continue to 
mechanize their operations—livestock feeding in particu- 
lar. Cattle feeding will be carried out by an increasing 
number of specialists using modern, flow-process systems 
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of handling feed. Labor requirements will be low, but 
there will be an expensive array of electric motors, 
circuit breakers, switches, relays, timers, and other auto- 
matic controls. Commercial farmers have already become 
a special industrial-type market, and this characteristic 
will become even more marked in the decade ahead. 


Part-time farms. There are 1.4 million of these today 
whose operators work 100 days or more at jobs off the 
farm. They are not important producers of food or 
fiber for the market, but they provide a flexible source 
of labor for the growing number of factories being 
situated in rural areas. Off-farm employment is increas- 
ing markedly among farmers of all types, even those 
who produce enough to be classified as commercial. A 
recent government study accurately describes this trend 
as a blending of the farm and non-farm economies. It 
is urbanization of a special kind. Part-time farming 
appeals to many people as a desirable way to live, and 
it will remain as a permanent fixture. But the number 
of such units has decreased the past five years, and 
will decrease still more, possibly to 800,000 by 1967. 


Residential farms. There are 1.3 million of these, so 
defined by the Census Bureau. Most of them are merely 
rural slums, marked by extreme poverty, as in certain 
mountain areas of the South. Some are homes for re- 
tired couples who do not have to depend on crops for 
a livelihood because they have their checks each month 
from Social Security or industrial pension programs. 
For this purpose, residential farms will continue to play 
a useful economic role. But their over-all number is 
decreasing. The Government, for example, is pushing a 
program to combine small, uneconomic units into com- 
mercial-size operations. By 1967, their number may be 
reduced to 700,000, if general economic conditions re- 
main reasonably good. 





Merely to say that the total number of farms, as 
counted by the Census Bureau, will decline in the next 
decade, glosses over the nature of what is happening. It 
is the small, residential farms and the part-time opera- 
tions that will lead the decline. The family commercial 
farms—the big consuming units—may hold their own 
in numbers and will almost certainly increase their 
buying power. Their two desires—to live like people in 
town and to conduct their enterprises along industrial 
lines—will keep the farm market alive with opportunity. 
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MEDIA TECHNIQUES: 





THE THREE BASIC INGREDIENTS 
OF PRODUCTIVE ADVERTISING TIE-INS 


- 





Coast agency man stresses compatibility of products 
in store, on table, and for merchandising and display, 


By E. J. Hodges 


At Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli, we feel that television is 
the last place to start looking for a likely food manufactur- 
ing companion for a tie-in or cooperative selling campaign. 

In fact, the probability of two food products which 
would provide a happy marriage in the super market and, 
eventually, on the table, being on national network tele- 
vision in a mutually compatible form seems almost too 
unlikely to deserve much search. In print media the pro- 
blems are much simpler, which, of course, accounts for 
the much commoner examples to be found in nearly any 
issue of the national magazines. 

However, the reason we eye food manufacturers for 
possible tie-in without initial consideration of their ad- 
vertising campaigns lies in a different quarter. 

We feel that marriages between food products 
are made neither in heaven nor on TV but in the 
food store itself. 

Being essentially marketing men, we consider the food 
store operator as renting a piece of valuable “real estate” 
to those products providing him with the best possible 
combination of sales velocity and profit margin. When we 
can add a client’s product to that of another manufacturer 
to supply both good turnover and high margin, we know 
everyone will benefit. 

This is not to deny that we would be entranced to find a 
nationally sold and advertised product which was com- 
patible in the store and which could join us at every level 
of advertising, sales, merchandising and display—but we 
don’t feel that all of those factors are vital to a successful 
tie-in campaign. 


Ingredients of a Tie-in 

The really essential ingredients are: 

1. Table compatibility. Will home-makers want and 
need both products for easier or better meals? 





Ernest J. Hodges is vice president and account supervisor at 
Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli, Inc., San Francisco. 
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2. Store compatibility. Will our fast-moving ready- 
to-eat cereal help the retail operator sell high-margin 
bananas? (The answer was yes in a recent campaign.) 

3. Merchandising and display compatibility. Will 
one or both products justify enough floor space for dit 
plays? Good movement and high profit is the only possible 
answer here. 

Advertising compatibility becomes only a plus factor. 

For a few examples: 

When we launched the appetite campaign for Ralston’s 
Ry-Krisp in 1954, we had a product which had been built 
on its undeniable advantages as a wholesome, flavorfth 
low-calorie product to be used especially when pounds weft 
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to be shed. We didn’t want to lose that loyal market con- 
stituted by periodic or perennial dieters. But we felt that 
the flavor and attractiveness of Ry-Krisp should also be 
used. Our creative people originated the campaign which 
linked Ry-Krisp with cheese, with ham, turkey, soup, 
salads, and many snack items under the somewhat ungram- 
matical but highly rememberable “Cheese” (or any of the 
other companion foods) “and Ry-Krisp are gooder to- 


gether.” 


Ry-Krisp and Cheese 


Cheese was the spotlighted food for more than a year. 
Now we didn’t go hunting a cheese company to help us 
pay the advertising bills. We did inform the major cheese 
producers of what we were doing and encouraged our 
regional sales managers to tie in locally with national or 
local cheese brands. As a result of this campaign on our 
national television (and with local, spot programs in about 
a dozen markets) we achieved a position on or near cheese 
cases for Ry-Krisp in hundreds of supers across the coun- 
try. We sold a lot of Ry-Krisp and we sold a great deal of 
cheese. In Southern California, among other places, Ry- 
Krisp was not only displayed near a 1,200 pound wheel of 
cheese, but was also actually sampled t6é customers with 
cheese as a store promotion. 

It was nearly incidental—although much appreciated— 
that the Kraft Foods Company featured Ry-Krisp on Kraft 
Theater as a result. 

Another example of industry support is provided by 
Ry-Krisp which carried tuna salad recipes on the package, 
distributed hundreds of thousands of menu-suggestion 
ecards and advertised tuna on our national network tele- 
vision programs. In this case, Ry-Krisp did the full job, 
since intergrating store display programs would have 
taken at least 18 months advance planning, and we wanted 
to launch the campaign quickly. 

These are examples of campaigns in which we supported 
another industry product without asking for specific ad- 
vertising support in return. In the case of the Cling Peach 
cooperative campaign, we participated with them in paid 
space and supported Ry-Krisp and peach salad on our 
own TV shows. 


Other Tie-Ins 


A different kind of reciprocal campaign has recently 
begun with Skippy Peanut Butter, nationally leading prod- 
uct of our client, Best Foods. In this, Ry-Krisp and pea- 
nut butter are advertised on the separate shows, Bold Jour- 
ney for Ralston and You Asked for It, for Skippy. In this 
case there has been no effort to follow the advertising 
cross-plugs with planned store work due to the nature of 
the products and their differing display needs. 

Another tie-in which we have allowed to remain local up 
to this time—though this may change—is linking the party 
snack with our Ralston products, Rice Chex and Wheat 
Chex, with beverages. Party Mix, as we call this appetizer 
made with Rice and Wheat Chex, garlic salt, nuts, mar- 
garine, or butter and Worcestershire sauce, has all of the 
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RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Missourt 


THIS TIE-IN between Ralston Purina Company’s Instant 
Ralston and Standard Brands’ Royal Pudding is advertised 
on network radio and television, and merchandised in this 
advertisement that appeared in Supermarket News. 


named ingredients as possible tie-in items, as well as being 
a natural with either soft drinks or cocktails. We have 
conducted major store merchandising campaigns, done 
recipe advertising, and used our network television on this 
product. But all tie-ins have been at the store level. 

It may be that we will find a nationally-distributed bev- 
erage manufacturer in a position to take advantage of this 
product combination in national advertising. But until 
we do, we find our present method successful. 

A current tie-in for which we are providing all the ad- 
vertising on both network radio and network television is 
the combination of Ralston hot wheat cereal and Royal 
pudding. An easy method of cooperation is achieved with 
Royal providing millions of “10¢ off” coupons and Ralston 
supplying the advertising and merchandising. 

We find that nearly all of our clients, food manu- 
facturers of major stature, are ready, willing, and 
interested in tie-in campaigns if the combinations 
are compatible by our agency standards. I am con- 
fident they would also make every effort to link advertising 
closely, but up to this point, television is a difficult medium 
in which to make this work. That is why we start all tie-in 
studies at the store level with a commodity study rather 
than an advertising media study. + 
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REGIONAL AND SECTIONAL EDITIONS OFFER§) 


‘“Interurbia”’ conception of regional market 
areas may accelerate growing publishing practice. 


A growing number of magazines have joined the move 
said to have been started by The New Yorker back in 1929 
to publish sectional or regional editions. Some magazines 
call this split run, but since this term is also used for copy 
testing that covers the magazine’s entire circulation, the 
terms regional or sectional are perhaps more accurate. 

Other magazines that have long printed sectional edi- 
tions, but which, until recently, have reserved the space 
for advertisers who have distribution limited to the sec- 
tional edition’s circulation area, are letting down the bars. 
They are selling the space to any advertiser, even the 
largest national manufacturers. In many cases, until re- 
cently, the advertiser with nation-wide distribution could 
buy into sectional editions only if he had another adver- 
tisement (of the same size) for the same product, or for 
another product manufactured by his firm. Other maga- 
zines, a bit more lenient, allowed a national advertiser to 
buy sectional coverage if he could get another advertiser 
to buy the remainder of the circulation. This is a sort of 
“alternate sponsorship.” ; 

These restrictive policies have all meant that when a 
page was sold, even in magazines offering sectional edi- 
tions, that page was bought for the entire coverage, in 
one way or another, through the same transaction. The 
advertiser, either alone, or in combination with a partner, 
had to take total circulation, whether he wanted it or not. 
In the case of many magazines, he still does. Even many 
of those that do offer the sectional edition still keep the 
restrictions mentioned, in a variety of forms and com- 
binations. 

But an increasing quantity of business is going to those 
magazines that offer sectional advertising opportunities, 
and impose the least number of restrictions on the ways 
in which their sectional editions can be used. More maga- 
zines are beginning to realize this, and act on it. 

What awakened the national advertiser to the values of 
regional coverage? Some say it is the tremendous growth 
of spot broadcasting, enabling an advertiser to cover any 
market, or any portion of any market he needs, that has 
forced magazines to adopt this more liberal attitude, just 
as there is now pressure on networks to eliminate the “must 
buys.” The advertisers know that if they can’t get regional 
coverage from one medium, they can get it from another. 


Interurbia Concept 

Some mention J. Walter Thompson’s “Interurbia” con- 
cept, which suggests that more than half the population 
and retail buying power in the United States is concen- 
trated in a few relatively small areas that make up less than 
four per cent of total land area. Indeed, in the very presen- 
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tation describing Interurbia, Thompson’s Maurice F. Han- 
son predicts an increase in the use of regional editions of - 
magazines to cover these areas where mass buying power 
is concentrated. 

Among the magazines themselves, Sports Illustrated 
takes some credit for. arousing the advertiser to his new 
opportunities. Said Sports Illustrated’s advertising man- 
ager, Stephen E. Kelly, “We believe in regional advertis. 
ing, and we push it.” 

Here are some of the results of the push. 

Sports Illustrated began publishing in August 1954, 
In that first year, two regional editions appeared. The 
areas covered were small. One in the Midwest, covered the 
Chicago-Milwaukee area with a circulation of only 52,000, 
Today the Midwest Regional edition, one of three sectional 
editions run by Sports /llustrated, covers six entire states 
and delivers a circulation of 150,000. 

The second area covered in 1954 was the Northeast 
coast, with the first ski edition to inaugurate the opening 
of the skiing season. This Eastern edition, that 
had 150,000 circulation in 1954, now claims 210,000 
delivered. The Eastern Regional edition covers eight states 
plus the eastern third of Pennsylvania. Seven of these eight 
states form a solid block, from New York and Massachu- 
setts south to Maryland and Delaware. The eighth state is 
Florida. 

In January of this year, the West Coast Regional Edition 
was started. Big even at birth, it covers seven states from 
Washington southeast to New Mexico. Its circulation is 
135,000. 

Advertising in sectional editions of Sports Illustrated 
is expected to hit more than 600 pages of regional adver- 
tising by December 31, 1957. Since 1954, regional business 
has tripled, and Sports Illustrated now has more than 
advertisers using the sectional editions. Many nati 
advertisers with total U. S. distribution use all three, ra 
than buying into the national edition. Why? Visualize the 
coverage areas described above. You will find that it 
closely parallels Interurbia. And the growth pattern of 
the coverage areas of the Midwest and Eastern editions 
also follows that of Interurbia. Regional advertising man 
ager Noble D. Dougherty calls it “business geography.” — 

Sports Illustrated has no restrictions on use of these 
sectionals. Any advertiser can buy one or all of the edi 
tions. The Eastern edition comes out every week, just as the 
national. The Midwest and Western on alternate weeks. — 

A recent innovation is the use of four color in the East 
ern Regional edition. Among advertisers who have alre 
ordered four color advertisements in regional editic 
are Chase Manhattan Bank, John H. Breck, Inc., Cur 
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Steamship Co., Ltd. and the trade development boards of 
Bermuda and Nassau. 

Sports Illustrated’s advertising director, William W. 
Holman, summed up the reasons for regional growth by 
saying, “The advertiser buys what’s good for him.” He 
anticipates further large gains in regional use in 1958. 


McCall's 

Since February of 1957, McCall’s has offered geograph- 
ical split runs as a regular service. Actually, McCall’s has 
done this off and on, but only on specific advertiser request, 
for the last ten years. Since the printing is set up as a true 
split run, McCall’s does not permit an advertiser, no matter 
how limited his distribution, to buy into only one or two of 
the three regions offered. The only way he can do this, 
is to arrange for another advertiser to buy the remainder 
of McCall’s total circulation. So far, no two advertisers 
have been found who have ever had compatible problems 
in their respective distribution areas. 
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The three geographical split runs that McCall’s offers © 
are: 11 Western States—remainder of run; 12 Southern 
States—remainder of run; 18 Atlantic Seacoast States— 
remainder of run. No deviation in the set-up of states is 
permitted in any type of run. The advertiser must buy it 
exactly as it is offered. Three-way geographical splits are 
not available. The service merely allows an advertiser to 
submit two separate sets of plates to reach readers in two 
areas of the country with two different copy messages. The 
Atlantic-remainder of run is set up for every issue, but 
the Western-remainder of run is available only for alter- 
nate issues starting in February, while the Southern run 
is available for alternate issues starting in January. This 
means that an advertiser can buy only six issues in 1958, 
for example, of either the Western or Southern-remainder 
of run, but can have the Atlantic run every month. 





Next month Mepta/score will give details of the re- 
gional editions of other magazines. s 


EASTERN REGIONAL edition 
rates are based on a 
net paid circulation 
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APPLYING MAIL ORDER PRINCIPLES 
TO MEDIA BUYING 


How to skim the cream from one market after another 
and make good use of marginal media, 


By John Caples 


JAPANESE EDITION of his “Tested Advertising Methods” is being examined by John Caples with the aid 
of Fumio Uekuri, advertising manager of the Reader’s Digest Association, Inc., in Tokyo. 


Mr. Uekuri undertook the translation in the hope that the book 


would “elevate the standards and effectiveness of advertising in Japan.” 


Among the most scientific of the media buyers are the 
mail order companies. These range all the way from the 
mail order concerns which run one-inch ads to the Book- 
of-the-Month Club which runs pages and double spreads. 

Why are these advertisers scientific? There are two main 
reasons: 

1. Mail order advertisers have to be scientific in order 

to survive competition. These advertisers have no 
dealers to help them, no store displays. And they 
have to make a complete sale with a single advertise- 
ment. 
Mail order advertisers have a set-up which is ideally 
suited to scientific measurement. The sales produced 
by each advertisement are measured by means of 
coupons, printed order blanks, or inquiry returns. 

The objective of mail order media buying can be 
summed up in a few words as follows: 

“Try to reach the largest possible number of prospective 
customers at the lowest possible media cost.” 

Some of the methods used by mail order media buyers 
to attain their objective may be adaptable to the problems 
of general media buyers. For example: 





Mr. Caples is vice president of Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 
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Use of “Flights” of Advertisements 

One of the earliest experiences I had in mail order 
advertising was the discovery that the pulling power of a 
medium often wears out after repeated insertions of a mail 
order advertisement. The first advertisements in a publi- 
cation pull plenty of orders because they skim the cream 
off the market. The first advertisements bring in the easy- 
to-sell people who are ready and anxious to buy the prod- 
uct. The later advertisements have a more difficult time. 
Mail orders fall off. Profits diminish and finally disappear. 

What does the mail order advertiser do when a publica- 
tion wears out? Answer: He seeks out other publications 
and skims the cream off of their circulation. If he is using 
broadcast media he shifts to a different station or to a 
different day of the week, or to a different time of day. 
Each time he shifts, he exposes his sales message to a new, 
untapped market. He skims the cream off of that market 
and then moves on to another market. He uses the same 
technique as the trout fisherman who, when the fish stop 
biting, walks to a different part of the trout stream, or to 
a different stream. 

What happens when the fisherman (or the advertiser) 
has tried all logical fishing spots? Answer: He then shifts 
back to his original fishing spot. There he may find that 
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the trout stream is restocked and fishing is good again in 
the original location, because of the passage of time. 

More general advertisers could profitably use this tech- 
nique, namely, skim the cream—the easy-to-sell customers 
—from one group of media and then move on to a different 
group of media. 


Use of Variable Sizes 


Mail order ads for Patent Attorneys, with headlines such 
as “Protect Your Invention” are run in full page size in 
Popular Mechanics, Popular Science, and in other publi- 
cations where the circulation includes a high percentage of 
people with ideas that can be patented. These same Patent 
Attorneys run small advertisements in other publications 
whose readers include a small percentage of people with 
patentable ideas. 

Mail order schools of Accounting run full pages in 
certain publications and half columns in other publica- 
tions. 

Mail order sellers of fishing tackle and hunting equip- 
ment run big advertisements in the hunting and fishing 
magazines and small ones in other magazines. 

This principle of using big advertisements in dense 
markets and small advertisements in thin markets is the 
same principle as opening a super market in an important 
shopping area while at the same time maintaining a smaller 
store in a less populous area. 

Mail order advertisers who can trace results find that 
the use of this technique pays off in added sales. General 
advertisers who do a fine job of running big advertise- 
ments in major media sometimes forget that additional 
customers can be obtained by running smaller ones in 
marginal media. 


Use of Media Testing 


I recall the time we were running couponed advertise- 
ments for a Household Encyclopedia. The coupon offered 
a free booklet and the purpose was to get leads for book 
salesmen to follow. 

We quickly discovered that ads in the Book Review 
Sections of Sunday newspapers pulled more coupons per 
dollar of space cost than advertisements on the Book Re- 
view pages of daily newspapers. 

However, we wanted to find additional places to adver- 
tise. There are not enough Sunday Book Review Sections 
available. However, the average Sunday newspaper is a 
big paper with a lot of sections. We said, “Perhaps there 
are some sections of the Sunday paper we can use in addi- 
tion to the Book Review Section.” 

Accordingly, we decided to put the question to a test, 
as follows: 

On a certain Sunday, we ran the same, identical adver- 
tisement in three different sections of the same Sunday 
newspaper. The ads were keyed like this: 

1. Book Section . . . Mail coupon to Dept. B 

2. Magazine Section . . . Mail coupon to Dept. MS 

3. Main News Section . . . Mail coupon to Dept. N 
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Results of test: We made the gratifying discovery that 
the Sunday Magazine Section pulled just as well as the 
Sunday Book Section. This gave us a new string to our 
bow. On the other hand, the Main News Section did rela- 
tively poorly and so we eliminated Main News Sections 
from further consideration in preparing schedules. 

I recall the time we made a media test for a Finance 
Company. We ran newspaper ads with such headlines as 
“Get a Cash Loan.” We wanted to find out which news- 
papers in a certain city produced the most customers per 
dollar of space cost. Accordingly, on a certain day, we 
ran the same advertisement in all the newspapers in that 
city. In each ad appeared a box of copy which urged the 
reader to telephone for information about how to get a 
loan. The copy included a telephone number and told the 
name of the person to ask for at the Finance Company. 
The ads were keyed by using different names, like this: 

The World . . . Ask for Miss Wilson 

The Times . . . Ask for Miss Thompson 

The Daily Record . . . Ask for Miss Rector. 

The sales results of this test were tabulated and it was 
found that one newspaper did very well, another did mod- 
erately well, and the third did poorly. After that we were 
able to buy space for this client more scientifically and 
more profitably. 


Summing Up 
Media buyers may sometimes be able to squeeze more 
sales per dollar out of a client’s appropriation by using 
some of the techniques that have been successfully em- 
ployed by mail order advertisers as follows: 
1. Use “flights” of ads in order to skim the 
cream from one market after another. 
2. In addition to big advertisements in major 
media, use small ads in marginal media. 
3. Test media pulling power by means of “reply 
copy” such as telephone calls or booklet 
offers. 





New Caples Book Out This Month 


John Caples is the author of a new book on advertising 
that will be published this month by Harper & Brothers. 
It is called “Making Ads Pay.” The book is a lucid “how- 
to” book in the style that has made Mr. Caples’ other 
books so successful, notably “Tested Advertising Meth- 
ods,” “Advertising for Immediate Sales,” and “Adver- 
tising Ideas.” 

The new book has 16 chapters with such inviting titles 
as “Seven Steps to Successful Advertising,” “A Check 
List for Making Ads Pay;” and “Fifteen Ways to Make 
People Buy Now.” 

The manuscript has been praised by those who have 
read it prior to publication. These include Paul B. West, 
president of the Association of National Advertisers; 
Robert Feemster, chairman of the Advertising Federation 
of America; Charles Brower, general manager of BBDO, 
and others well known in advertising. 


























Norman Strouse, president, Thomp- 
son; Ben Duffy, head man, BBDO, 
and Tony Geoghegan, big v.p., Young 
& Rubicam, all got their starts in 
media. Through real ability plus -a 
genial personality, this trio went right 
along to the top in their respective 
shops. 

Following close in this same tradi- 
tion is thirtvish, amicable James J. 
McCaffrey, senior vice-president. 
Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, Inc., New 
York. Besides being a media expert, 
he is a supervisor of supervisors with 
direction over 12 of agency’s 18 ac- 
counts. Also, as a member of execu- 
tive committee, McCaffrey is active in 
the agency’s management. 

Accounts under McCaffrey include 
Armstrong, Tetley Tea, Puerto Rico 
Commonwealth, Travel and Rum: 
Pines and Brandies, Christian Broth- 
ers Products, Spuds, Hathaway Shirts, 
and others. 

A charming, smiling, red-headed, 
medium-sized Irisher, Jim McCaffrey 
has a Princeton degree, but nobody 
holds that against him. Jim is very 
democratic. Simple instance of this 
was when I called for him at the 
agency's reception desk, the gal there 
hailed him as “Jim.” And it’s “Jim” 
to everybody else in the shop. Ditto 
to every media representative. 

In back of that friendly Hibernian 
McCaffrey’s facade is solid media ex- 


perience aplenty. For some years, Jim 
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JAMES J. McCAFFRE 


smiling Irishman on his way up 









had tutelage in space buying under 
that very tough taskmaster, Tony 
Geoghegan. Starting his career at 
Y&R during World War II as a 
fledgling, McCaffrey was within a few 
years, a full space buyer for flocks of 
major accounts before leaving several 
years ago to go to Ogilvy, Benson & 
Mather as head of media department. 

Born on May 15, 1922, in New York 
City, McCaffrey prepped at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass., and was 
graduated from there in 1940. Jim got 
out of Princeton in 1944 with B.A. 
cum laude. At the university, he ma- 
jored in English and fully intended to 
become a lawyer. His entrance into 
Y&R was to earn money for Harvard 
Law. His first job was as assistant 
space buyer, and media became so fas- 
cinating that Jim forgot all about the 
law. 

Though Princetonian and a West- 
chester commuter, McCaffrey, strange- 
ly enough, does not belong to any 
clubs. His main hobby is fishing—“of 
all shapes, sizes, and sorts in any place 
where there is water—fresh or salt.” 


Amateur Naturalist 


Says he: “I make the pretense of 
being an amateur naturalist, conser- 
vationist, and ichthyologist. However, 
nobody but I recognizes my expert- 
ness in these various lines.” 


On June 19, 1946, James J. Mce- 




















Caffrey married Virginia Ruth Given 
in Bronxville, N. Y. His wife, whom 
he calls “GeeGee,” hails from Bronx: 
ville, not so far away from Scarsdale 
where Jim spent his early life. Oddly, 
Jim and GeeGee never knew each 
other until a few months before they 
were married. When Jim first met his 
future wife, she was employed by 
Conde Nast in the editorial end of 
Glamour and House & Garden. The 
McCaffreys have one child, Nancy, 
aged nine, and live happily on Sleepy 
Hollow Road, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 

Today, at 35, Jim McCaffrey is al- 
ready a nationally-recognized author- 
ity on media buying for all types of 
accounts. Through his prowess in this 
highly specialized field, McCaffrey 
has advanced to a key post in one of 
the fastest moving younger agencies 
in the advertising world. 

Concerning the particular agency 
job he holds, Jim is almost ten years 
younger than any other Madison Ave 
nue executives in similar spots. Many 
of the executives who work under his 
supervision are years older. Yet, rare 
is the resentment. 

That is easily explained by anyoné 
who has ever met or worked with him 
Truly a “Smiling Irishman on His 
Way Up,” James J. McCaffrey has the 
good wishes and good will of all his 
associates. The same goes for his 
legion of media friends too. 

Joun McCartuy 
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What do YOU want 


BOSTON’S BIG MARKET 


to buy from you? 


Food, apparel, juvenile goods? 

In the 35 communities which are growing the fastest, attested by rank 
in increase of school enrollment, the HERALD-TRAVELER leads the 
second paper in 29. 


Leisure-luxury products, insurance, travel? 

In Boston's ‘* Money Belt” —- the 29 communities with average spend- 
able income per family of $6600 or over (representing 43.3% of the 
area's spendable income) -- the HERALD-TRAVELER leads in 22. 
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Household goods, liquor, beer, cigarettes? 

In the top 24 communities ranked by percentage of dwelling units 
built since 1940 towns where young people are accumulating pos- 
sessions and forming brand loyalties —- the HERALD-TRAVELER leads in 
all but 4. 
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Automobiles, gasoline, tires? 


In the 20 communities where there are 350 or more registered passen- 


ger cars per 1000 population, the HERALD-TRAVELER leads in all. 


First — reach into the “‘Money Belt’’ 


In the nation’s 6th biggest market, the “Big 
Bulk” of the buying power is represented by 
HERALD-TRAVELER readers. 

Boston retailers know this. They put two million 
more lines in the HERALD-TRAVELER than in the 


second paper. (1956 figures. Figures to date in 1957 
show a comparable margin.) 

National advertisers know it, too. In almost 
every classification, the HERALD-TRAVELER leads 
the field. 


Sources: A.B.C. Audit 3-21-57, MEDIA RECORDS, SALES MANAGEMENT, Mass. State Department of Commerce 


IT’S A WHALE OF A MARKET—and the Herald-Traveler 
is Boston’s Basic Buy 
One Contract delivers the “Big Bulk” in Boston 


THE BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 


Represented nationally by ° Speciol travel ond resort representative 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., INC. . HAL WINTERS COMPANY 
New York * Chicago { 7136 Abbott Avene 
Philadelphic * Detroit + Los Angeles + Miomi Beach, Florida 
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WHAT'S UP? And up...and up...and 
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circulation 
leaps and bounds 
to more than 5,450,000! 


Spectacular is not a word that we bandy 
about. But how else would you describe 
the rapid, runaway rise in Post circulation 
this year? (See chart. ) 

With the October 5 issue, The Saturday 
Evening Post raised its circulation rate 
base to 5,200,000. And even before the 
new rate base, the September issues aver- 
aged over 5,450,000! Currently the Post 
is delivering an average bonus of over a 


quarter of a million copies. This spectacu- 





lar growth has been achieved by increased 


reader interest, and reader interest alone. 





Those figures mean far more than 
copies, far more than readers. They repre- 
sent POST-INFLUENTIALS — the 8 out of 





every 10 Post readers who recommend 





or talk about things they read in the Post! 





As a result, this circulation gain is a 


decisive increase in mass influence. Influ- 


i Saturday Evenin 


POST 


A CURTIS MAGAZINE 
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ence working sideways—neighbor to neigh- 
bor, worker to worker, friend to friend. 
And the Post reaches the Influentials at 
every income level. 

It all adds up to the biggest plus in 
advertising today. Are you making the 
most of it? 





5,500,000-+ THIS ...1S POST PERFORMANCE! 














™ Sell the POST 


INFLUENTIALS 


-they tell the others! 
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WHY SINCLAIR REFINING CO. 





CONCENTRATED IN SPOT RADIO 


Saturation technique used to promote 12-word line; 
95% of petroleum marketers want campaign continued. 


By James J. Delaney 


The largest single slice of Sinclair 
Refining Company’s 1957 advertising 
budget went into spot radio to broad- 
cast one 12-word line. The line: 
“Driving today? Remember to drive 
with care—and buy Sinclair—Power-X 
Gasoline.” 

The results: More than half of the 
population has heard and remembered 
this line. An overwhelming majority 
of Sinclair’s field personnel want it 
continued in 1958. And this was ac- 
complished within the normal adver- 
tising budget. 

In 1955, two men from Sinclair’s 
agency, Morey, Humm & Warwick, 
and I were in an Atlanta taxi-cab. It 
was a radio-dispatched cab, and safety 
messages were piped in between call 
assignments. This started us talking 
about a safety campaign that would 
sell gasoline. A positive approach had 
to be used, since merely to frighten 
people might discourage driving. That 
wouldn’t sell gasoline. The 12-word 
line was developed, and the next step 
was to test the idea. 

The metropolitan New York market 
was selected, because with limited dis- 
tribution, Sinclair had a small budget 
for the area, and radio was considered 
the best way of spreading what there 
was. 

Twenty-five spots per week were 
tried out on WRCA and WFAS in 
White Plains, N. Y. These stations 
were chosen because they were easily 
monitored, the cost was reasonable, 
and we could hope for fast reaction 
from friends and neighbors. 

The schedule was placed without 
fanfare—almost a sneak preview. 

A favorable playback was received 





Mr. Delaney is advertising manager of 
Sinclair Refining Company. He based 
this article upon his talk before the re- 
cent national radio advertising clinic of 
the Radio Advertising Bureau in New 
York. 
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STATE SATURATION is what Sinclair calls its present use of radio stations in 
Pennsylvania carrying its commercials. Map with fewer dots shows location of 
stations used in 1956. Similar story is told in other states. 


practically overnight. People even re- suburban stations. This was done if 


ported hearing the Sinclair line on the 
White Plains station. 

These results encouraged Sinclair 
to place spots on five additional major 
New York stations and three more 


January 1956. Two hundred and si 

spots per week every week were 

on the ten stations, with contracts ® 

the end of the year. . 

Sinclair concentrated on time-slal 
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AUTHOR BEING CONGRATULATED by RAB board chairman Kenyon Brown. Mr. Delaney 


described Sinclair’s spot radio success before National Radio Advertising Clinic in New York. 


that would reach people during break- 
fast and while driving to and from 
work. Weekend afternoons were also 
used. These spots were calculated to 
catch customers in their cars. 


Survey Among TV Homes 


The first survey was carried out by 
Advertest among television homes 
only. Results showed that 37 per cent 
of the men interviewed had heard 
Sinclair’s message. A second survey in 
March, still among TV homes, boosted 
this figure to 40 per cent. The cost 
came to less than six cents per thou- 
sand impressions. 

Prior to 1955, Sinclair had tried to 
cover 36 states, with a thin budget, 
following the general radio pattern of 
the oil industry — sponsoring local 
sports, news, weather, and using one 
minute spots. Hard sell was used, but 
coverage could be afforded only in a 
telatively few primary markets. The 
name “Sinclair” was still not making 
its full impact. 

But with the same budget we could 
follow up test results in the New York 
area by putting the five-second spots 
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in primary markets from 40 to 200 
times per week. This could put Sinclair 
on the air, on the map, and on the 
road to public recognition. 

This strategy was broached to Sin- 
clair executives heading up the various 
geographic sales divisions. Sinclair 
always considers the advice of these 
men on sales, marketing, and advertis- 
ing plans. They gave the go-ahead. By 
mid-1956 the new campaign was under 
way. Results were checked with the 
division heads who react with amazing 
speed to any changes in local opinion. 
They were enthusiastic. 


Money Placed in Spot 


Results were so good that scattered 
sponsorship of full radio and televi- 
sion programs was dropped, and the 
money re-allocated to place spots in 
many smaller markets where Sinclair 
had never before used company-paid 
radio advertising. 

The cost per spot in the smaller 
markets was much lower than that of 
the primary market stations, so that 
Sinclair, for the first time in its his- 
tory, was able to cover some 360 addi- 


tional cities with 15 spots per week, 
every week, all year, while the major 
markets were still getting from 40 to 
200 spots per week. And all within 
Sinclair’s normal advertising budget. 

Today Sinclair has 10,000.spots per 
week each week to the end of the year, 
on 900 stations in 445 cities through- 
out the U. S. In Chicago, New York, 
Detroit, and Philadelphia, Sinclair 
uses practically every station. In Kan- 
sas City, Louisville, Washington, Bal- 
timore, and scores of other cities, Sin- 
clair is on every station. 

A recent Gallup survey in cities in 
Sinclair’s territory reports that 47 per 
cent of all men interviewed have heard 
Sinclair spots. A Trendex study in 12 
of the smaller cities where schedules 
had begun as recently as mid-June of 
this year reports consumer recogni- 
tion of the Sinclair announcement 
running from 38 to 67 per cent. 

A survey of Sinclair petroleum mar- 
keters in cities covered by the five- 
second spots showed that 95 per cent 
of them request continuation of this 
campaign in 1958. 

I’m with our marketers all the way. 
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WHERE DOES 
EFFECTIVE EXPOSURE 


END 
IRRITATION 


BEGIN? 


AND 


By Lester R. Frankel 


Use of mathematical models in media decisions described, with an example of how 
to determine optimum effective exposures of a TV commercial. 


There is no question that numbers, mathematics, and sta- 
tistics already play essential roles in the making of media 
decisions. However, the media director can further im- 
prove his ability to arrive at sound decisions if he is able 
to take maximum advantage of mathematical reasoning 
through the use of mathematical models. 

A fairly common problem faced by media direc- 
tors which illustrates the advantages of utilizing a 
mathematical model is that of how often to repeat 
a specific commercial. When it comes to making a de- 
cision as to how to schedule any given advertisement, 
explicitly or implicitly, certain assumptions are made. In 
fact, if a commercial on a television program is repeated, 
the basic assumption is made that additional people are 
exposed a second time. When the same commercial is used 
a third time, some more people will become exposed, 
repetition will increase, and, in addition, some people 
will be irritated. When deciding on how to set up a sched- 
ule for a single commercial, the media director is, in fact, 
evaluating the net effect of (a) a cumulative audience 
which sees a given commercial after a specified number of 
repetitions; (b) the repeat audience, that is, how many 
different times the same commercial is viewed and by how 
many people; and (c) audience fatigue resulting from 
repeated exposure to the same commercial. Frequently, 
the media director has data covering some of these vari- 
ables, if not all of them. However, very often the media 
director evaluates the relationship among them on the 
basis of elusive reasoning and intuition. 

A mathematical model can serve to systematize 
the various ways in which these three variables can 
be interrelated. A mathematical model is simply a pre- 
cise formulation of a theory expressed in mathematical 
symbols and stated in general terms. Since the model is 
expressed in mathematical symbols, it is possible to make 
use of the logic of mathematics and arrive at conclusions 
which would have been almost impossible to arrive at 
through other forms of reasoning. Since the model is stated 
in general terms, it can be applied to specific circumstances 
consistent with the inherent assumptions of the model. 





Mr. Frankel is executive vice president of Audits & Surveys, 
Inc., and was for six years vice president and technical director 
of Alfred Politz Research, Inc. 
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These models have had wide applications to engineering 
and other branches of applied physical sciences. Thus, ig 
the construction of a bridge, the engineer operates witha 
model which takes into account all of the stresses and 
strains, the length of the bridge, and the materials used, 
Knowing the maximum load that will be carried by the 
bridge, the engineer can design the structure. 


In order to make use of a mathematical model, 
three ingredients are necessary. The first is the mode 
or mechanism itself which is appropriate to the practical 
situation. Second, is the input or data which makes the 
model applicable to a specific situation. Finally, a criterion 
has to be established which makes the decision automatic. 
In the bridge example, the engineer must know the maxi- 
mum load of the bridge before he can decide upon the type 
of materials to be used, the number of cables, and the spae- 
ing of the cables. 

In order to illustrate the use of a mathematical model in 
making a media decision, let us consider the problem of 
deciding how many times the identical film television 
commercial should be shown on a weekly program. An 
appropriate model for this and many other similar situe 
tions is the Bernouilli or Binomial Distribution. It enables 
us to compute the number of times success can be expected 
to be achieved in any given number of cases when we know 
the probability of success for a single case. Thus, suppose 
that among a group of people, a random 20 per cent will 
see the commercial on a given week. If the commercial is 
shown, say, four times, we can compute the distribution, 
that is, the percentage of the group that will have not seen 
it at all, and the percentages for 1, 2, 3, or 4 exposures t 
the commercial. The input or the data (i.e. the second 
ingredient) for this example is the fact that among the 
group each person has a 20 per cent chance of seeing the 
commercial. In the examples below, we shall consider var 
ous types of audiences and derive the consequences. 


What is finally needed is a criterion from which 
we can automatically make our decision. This ci 
terion is independent of the particular model being used, 
and it is in the establishment of the criterion where th 
knowledge and experience of the media director play @ 
important role. The elements of the decision are implidi 
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jn the criterion he establishes. Let us assume, for purposes 
of exposition, that a criterion made up of the following 
points is established : 

1. If a person has seen a film commercial once, the com- 
mercial has achieved its objective. 

2. If he sees the identical commercial twice, some rein- 
forcement in learning takes place, but at the same time, 
there is some irritation with the commercial. The net 
effect on the viewer is that the value of the second show- 
ing is zero. That is, the net effect on the viewer of seeing 
the first showing (which is positive) and seeing the sec- 
ond showing (which is zero) yields a positive result. 

. If the identical commercial is seen a third time, irrita- 
tion is so great that the showing produces a negative 
effect. 


. The negative effect has the same importance as a posi- 
tive effect. Therefore, a person who has been negatively 
affected will cancel out one who has been positively 
affected. 

The criterion is, then, that the identical commercial can 
be shown as long as the increase in the number of people 
who become exposed once or twice is greater than the in- 
crease of those who become irritated by seeing the com- 
mercial three or more times. The decision has to be made 
as to how many times the identical commercial should be 
shown so as to achieve the greatest benefit to the advertiser. 


To illustrate the application of this model, we shall con- 
sider three different television programs,- each of which 
yields a commercial viewing audience of, say, 20 per cent. 
the percentage being based upon all homes with television 
found to be viewing that particular program. While the 
commercial audiences are the same size, they will differ 
with respect to turnover. Data of this type may be obtained 


through sample surveys or possibly from some of the 
rating services. 

CASE A. Given a commercial audience of 20 per cent, 
made up of 100 per cent of the population -within which 
each person has a probability .2 of being exposed to the 
commercial. This is the situation where almost complete 
audience turnover is achieved. While a 20 per cent rating 
is constantly achieved, it arises from random viewing. If 
the identical commercial is shown from one to six times, 
the following frequencies of exposures can be computed 
from the model. (It is probably not the function of the 
media director to make such computations. A statistician 
in the organization can easily handle a problem of this 


type. ) 


Number of Show- Percentage of Percentage of 
ings of Identical | Persons Effectively | Persons Irritated 
Commercial Exposed 


20.0 0 
36.0 0 
48.0 8 
56.3 2.7 
61.4 5.8 
63.5 9.9 








It is seen in the above table that the number of persons 
eflectively exposed increases, although at a decreasing rate, 
as the number of showings increases. However, some per- 
sons become irritated on the third showing. After the 
commercial has been shown five times, the gain in effective 
exposures (63.5 — 61.4 — 2.1) is less than the loss due to 
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the increase of the irritated persons (9.9 — 5.8 = 4.1). 
Therefore, five showings is the optimum number of times 
the identical commercial should be used. 

CASE B. Given a commercial audience of 20 per cent, 
made up of 20 per cent of the population who always see 
the commercial and 80 per cent of the population who 
never see the commercial. In this situation there is no 
audience turnover. Even without the use of computations, 
it can be seen that the following types of exposures are 
made when the identical commercial is shown from one to 
six times. 

Number of Show- Percentage of Percentage of 
ings of Identical | Persons = Persons Irritated 


Commercial Ex 
1 20.0 0 
20.0 0 
0 20.0 
0 20.0 
0 20.0 
0 20.0 








CASE C, Given a commercial audience of 20 per cent 
made up of 10 per cent of population who see 80 per cent 
of the commercials, 60 per cent of the population who see 
20 per cent of the commercials, and 30 per cent of the 
population who never see the commercial. This situation is 
more typical than the two extremes illustrated in Case A 
and Case B. The following type of exposures can be ex- 
pected with one to six showings: 

Number of Show- 


ings of Identical 
Commercial 


1 20.0 0 
2 31.2 0 
3 33.6 5.2 
4 35.6 9.8 
5 37.4 12.9 
6 38.5 15.7 


An examination of the above table indicates that the opti- 
mum number of showings of the identical commercial is 
two. 

The above example was designed to illustrate how a 
particular mathematical model, the Bernouilli Distribu- 
tion, can be of use in helping to come to a media decision 
of a specific type. 

There are numerous other ways in which mathematical 
models can be used. The study of the effect of repetitions 
on learning as well as fatigue would be particularly useful 
in making media decisions. 

It should be emphasized that mathematical mod- 
els do not eliminate the need for sound judgment 
in making decisions. They merely act as tools for 
logical reasoning, enabling one to combine his 
knowledge of a general situation with a set of con- 
ditions and to derive consequences which are appli- 
cable to these specific conditions. They enable a media 
director to make use of his judgment and experience at a 
higher level and on more diverse occasions than would 
otherwise be possible. a 
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Percentage of Percentage of 
Persons Effectively | Persons Irritated 
Exposed 

















The three basic forms of outdoor advertising are the poster 
panel, the painted bulletin, and the spectacular. Two of 
these, the poster panel and the painted bulletin, have 
achieved a high degree of standardization. The spectacular 
cannot be standardized since each is custom-made. 

Though not a recent advance, standardization of display 
units has probably done more to add impetus to the out- 
door medium than any other single development. Today, 
uniform units of display are available to advertisers na- 
tionally, sectionally, and locally. 


Poster Advertising 

Poster advertising is the most widely used, and perhaps 
the most familiar form of outdoor advertising. 

Posters are sold in packages called “showings,” which 
are selected numbers of panels situated to provide sufficient 
frequency of repetition and coverage in all important seg- 
ments of a market. 

In laying out these showings, exacting techniques are 
employed to find the coverage requirements of the market. 
Counts are made of circulation on the main thoroughfares. 
Locations of shipping centers, theaters, churches, and rec- 
reation centers are also ascertained. From these factors 
the main routes of travel are divided into coverage zones. 
Each zone is then allotted a panel. Combined, they equal 
a “100” showing. If more or less frequency of repetition 
and representation is desired, “150” and “50” showings 
can be purchased in many markets. 

The advertising message is lfthographed, printed, or 
hand-painted on sheets of paper which are pasted on the 
steel surface of poster panels for a 30-day display period. 
When posted on a panel, a white paper mat known as a 
“blanking” surrounds the poster, setting it off like a picture 
in a frame. Two sizes of posters are standard today: the 
24-sheet (8’8” high by 19’6” wide) or the 30-sheet (9’7” 
high by 21’7” wide). 

At present, there are two types of standardized panels in 
use: the 1925 Standard Green and the Association Loewy, 
the latter adopted in 1946 from a design by Raymond 
Loewy and Associates. 


Painted Bulletins 

Painted bulletin advertising is the second largest classi- 
fication of outdoor advertising. Copy is painted directly 
on the surface of the bulletin and is usually changed or 
refurbished every three or four months. 

They are located to do special jobs; to dominate areas 
of highest circulation, to support, or accent, a concurrent 
poster showing, or to perform a special job of institutional 
advertising. 
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REFRESHER COURSE IN OUTDOOR ADVERTISING: I. 


THE THREE BASIC FORI 


Current facts about posters, bulletins, spectag 






Painted bulletins permit a variety of treatment, such a& 
huge, colorful cutouts, which give a three-dimensiongl 
effect, action devices, cutout letters, scintillating lights, ete 
In many instances, the copy on the section facings of 
bulletins can be rotated from one location to another tp 
permit extensive coverage of the market over a period of 







time. 

There are three standard bulletins available today, all of 
which can accommodate the special treatments mentioned, 
These bulletins are: Streamliner, Deluxe Urban, and 
Standard Highway. All have white trim; the base of th 
Streamliner bulletin is white, while the base of the othe 
two bulletins is gray-green. 

Generally speaking, the Streamliner and the Deluge 
Urban units are situated in industrial, business, and com 
mercial urban areas, while the Standard Highway units 
situated along heavily travelled highways. 

Outside dimensions of the bulletins are: Streamliner, lf 
x 46’; Deluxe Urban, 13’4” x 4610”; Standard Highway, 
13’ x 418”. 


The Spectacular 

The Spectacular is an advertising display, usually ani- 
mated, constructed from sheet metal, wired for sockets and 
incandescent lamps or luminous tubing, or beth, with copy 
action controlled by flashers, circuit breakers or mote 
graphs, and attached on an open-faced steel structure b 
specially for the purpose. 

The complete beauty and color of electric and nee 
lights with the attention and impression value of flashing 
effects can be employed in gigantic size for domi 
advertising. Spectaculars are used only on high-spots 
dominate areas of extremely heavy traffic concentrat 
such as Times Square in New York and downtown Mid 
igan Avenue in Chicago. . 


HOW OUTDOOR IS 


Poster advertising is sold in market units. The p 
operator arranges groupings of properly located pa 
called “showings.” These are available in varying inte 
ties of coverage, designated #200, #150, +100, 4 
haying a ratio in number of posters of 4:3:2:1. Each 
ing of any particular intensity is equal in size, cove 
and advertising value to every other showing of the 
intensity in a given city. Basically, each zone in the com 
munity is allotted one panel for a #50 showing, two pané 
for a #100 showing, three panels for a #150 showing, all 
four for a #200 showing. * 

The intensity of coverage known as a #100 she 
is that most frequently used by advertisers. Ei 
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imuding how they are displayed and their market units. 


The Traffic Audit Bureau defines average daily effective 
circulation as the estimated number of people, in the 
average daily gross circulation, who have a reasonable, 
physical opportunity to see the panels in a poster showing. 

Average daily gross circulation is converted into average 
daily effective circulation by taking only 50 per cent of 
the gross pedestrians, 50 per cent of the gross automobile 
passengers, and 25 per cent of the gross mass transporta- 
tion passengers. 

There is no local-national rate differential in the outdoor 
industry. All rates are the same for all advertisers. 

Painted bulletins are sold by the individual unit on con- 
tracts for one year or more. Three-year non-cancellable 
contracts usually earn a discount of 10 per cent, while 
contracts containing cancellation clauses are likely to earn 
a 5 per cent discount for continuous use the second year 
and 10 per cent thereafter. 

Some painted bulletins rotate, that is, sections or cutouts 
are moved from one location to another, usually once a 
month. Copy can also be changed by changing only sec- 
tions. 

Currently, outdoor advertising is estimated to account 
for annual billings of something over $200 million, with 
about 70 per cent cf this volume representing “national” 
copy and 30 per cent “local.” 

The 24-sheet poster is the most widely used form of 
outdoor advertising. It accounts for approximately 80 per 
cent of the national outdoor sales volume. Its name, “24- 
sheet poster” is derived from the old method of assembling 
the paper sheets on the outdoor panels. At the time this 
poster came into prevalent use, it was the custom to print 
each design on 24 separate sheets of paper. As lithographic 
presses were made larger, the number of sheets required to 
fill the area of the 24-sheet panel was reduced to about 10, 
the number most widely used today. However, the old 
name of “24-sheet poster” has remained to describe this 
form. 

Posters are changed every month, in most markets on 
the first or fifteenth of the month, although in some large 
cities there may be four or five regular posting dates in 
order to spread the flow of work. 

Electric spectaculars are the cream of the outdoor crop, 
and by their vary nature are limited, since they require the 
greatest possible concentration of nighttime circulation. 

In the New York market a simple spectacular will range 
in price from $1,500 a month base rate for an average 
location, to more than $10,000 a month for some of the 
more elaborate. On the other hand, some Broadway spec- 
taculars are exposed to the view of 1,750,000 people per 
day. 
























THE STANDARD GREEN PANEL is 12 feet high by 25 feet 
long, has a 714 inch moulding (usually made of wood) and 
3 feet of lattice (optional) under each panel. They are painted 
green to blend with background and to give them an attractive 
and pleasing appearance. 






















THE ASSOCIATION LOEWY panel is 12’3” by 246” long 
and has a gray 11” moulding, of steel, aluminum or reinforced 
plastic. Neutral gray was selected as the moulding color to 
de-emphasize the structure and emphasize the copy. 








THE SPECTACULAR is the cream of the crop, ranging in 
price from $1,500 a month base rate to more than $10,000 a 
month. 
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TAKE A SECOND LOOK 
AT INCOME FIGURES 


Buyers of media urged to consider effect of 
credit, family buying cycles, importance 
of modest incomes. 


By HOWARD STONE 


Buyers of media will do well if they take a second look 
at the imposing figures about incomes of readers that are 
often issued by magazines for purposes of promotion. 

I suggest that they also consider the tremendous buying 
power of the families of modest income, the effect of 
credit in increasing purchasing power, and the influence 
of the family life cycle on spending patterns. Let us look at 
each of these factors briefly. 


Bulk of Buying Power 


The recent report by the Internal Revenue Service on 
statistics of income for 1954 shows emphatically that the 
bulk of buying power is among taxpayers with modest 
incomes, and that this is especially true if the effect of 
income taxes is considered. In 1954, there were a total of 
56,747,008 returns, but only 911,870 where the adjusted 
gross income was more than $15,000. These taxpayers 
reporting income of more than $15,000 actually had an 
average adjusted gross income of $30,300 each, but their 
tax liability left them spendable income of approximately 
$22,000. 

The 911,870 taxpayers with incomes of more than 
$15,000 represented in 1954 a buying power after taxes of 
$19.8 billions, but the 55,835,000 other taxpayers who filed 
returns had after taxes $182.7 billions for spending, or 


almost ten times as much. 


Effect of Credit 


Another factor that adds to the importance of the buying 
power of persons with modest incomes is credit. The 
Federal Reserve System has just published its “1957 Sur- 
vey of Consumer Finances,” a report filled with data 
significant for buyers of media. It shows, for instance, 
that in 1956 almost half of all cash purchasers of new cars 
had incomes of $10,000 or more, but only one-tenth of 
the credit purchasers had such incomes. Of all the new 
cars purchased last year, only a third were purchased for 
cash or cash plus trade-in or sale of the old car. Of the 
remaining two-thirds, no cash at all was involved in half 
of the cases, the car traded in apparently meeting the 
dealer’s down payment. The other credit purchasers made 
additional cash down payments of an average of $600. 

The same effect of credit buying on purchases is seen in 
the case of television sets, washing machines, and re- 
frigerators. In almost half of the purchases, the financing 


Ad 


was by credit. Two-fifths of the credit buyers of televi 
sets made no cash outlay; of these, only about a 
reported a trade-in at the time of purchase. Of the 
purchasers who paid some cash, two-thirds paid $50 
less. Consumers’ financing of washing machines and 
frigerators followed a somewhat similar pattern. 

Approximately two-thirds of all spending units reporti 
that they owed some debt other than charge accounts | 
early 1957. 


Family Buying Cycles 

Finally, it is apparent that the stage of development 
which a particular family finds itself affects its spendii 
Most families move through a series of stages or cye 
beginning with the young unmarried adult, and developi 
successively through the young married couple before th 
arrival of children, the family with young children, et¢ 
until final dissolution of the family unit. The stage ¢ 
development at which a family has arrived is a pri 
determinant of its consumption and expenditure patte: 

The young married couple with no children and 
both adults working has a larger income than they 
when a child arrives and the wife has to quit office 
to assume the domestic task of bearing and rearing ¢ 
dren. And so, the income status of the family and 
spending are affected by the successive stages in the fam 
cycle. 1 

This family stage has an influence on purchases that 
not apparent merely from family-income data. The family 
unit where the head of the household is married and under 
45 and no children under 18 is the best unit for the pur 
chase of new automobiles, for instance. This family unill 
is also best for the original purchase of electric ranges 
although the older family units are better as a replacement 
market. This is also true of refrigerators, although the 
family with young children is the best prospect for the 
purchase of a new home. 

My conclusion is that the buyer of media should take 
a second look at the income figures reported for theif 
readers by magazines and other media. These figures have 
many meanings, of which those mentioned here are a few, 
and the alert buyer must determine accurately what these 
signify for his advertising interests. i 





Howard Stone is president of Daniel Starch and Staff. 1 
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LYSOL USES EXTRA BUDGET TO COMBAT ASIAN FLU 


Advertising in newspapers, magazines, TV, 
and posters is geared to spread of disease. 


Lehn & Fink has the situation well in hand. When Asian 
flu first struck the U. S. this fall and threatened to reach 
epidemic proportions, an extra standby advertising budget 
was prepared for Lysol to supplement its two regular cam- 
paigns—one promoting the disinfectant’s house-cleaning 
utility, and the other its use in feminine hygiene. 

Only a few days after school attendance in cities across 
the country began showing an alarming drop as a result 
of the virus, newspaper and magazine mats were ready to 
ship to media in epidemic areas. 

Television commercials for Lysol’s two NBC network 
shows were available at almost the same time. 

Lehn & Fink’s advertising and merchandising manager, 
Emanuel Goren, had said in October that the amount spent 
on the special Asian flu effort would be determined by the 
spread of the disease. The standby newspaper mats were 
for use only if the flu became really serious. They will go 
to newspapers in areas particularly hard hit. 





Public Education 


The disease has become serious enough in several in- 
stances to warrant the use of the local newspaper public 
service advertisements that describe precautions. However, 
the magazine advertisements and television commercials 
are being used to support point-of-purchase posters de- 
signed to help druggists educate their customers to Lysol’s 
potency in destroying flu virus. 

TV commercials are running on Truth or Consequences 
and Bride and Groom. Both NBC shows were already being 
used in Lysol’s regular household cleaning campaign. 

The magazine insertions, too, are being integrated with 
Lysol’s planned household cleaning campaign in Good 
Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home Journal, Redbook and other 
national magazines. 

This latter campaign for the 1957-58 fiscal year, com- 
bined with the feminine hygiene promotion and the TV 
advertising add up to the most extensive in the 71-year 
history of the disinfectant. 

The primary market for Lysol is the housewife. “Partic- 
ularly the young housewife,” said Mr. Goren. “The reason 
we are using the two daytime television shows, in our 
regular campaigns is that our own studies and other out- 
side research have proved to us that daytime TV listener- 
ship among young housewives is higher than that of any 
other age group. And the cost-per-thousand is considerably 
less in daytime television.” 


Use of Print Media 


Mr. Goren pointed out, however that there are areas, 
particularly in the South and West, where print media are 
necessary to supplement television, because “newspapers 
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“Lysol” is 
Asian Flu Tested}] ' 


KILLS ASIAN FLU VIRUS RAPIDLY ON CONTACT 
WHEN USED AS DIRECTED ON LABEL 


At the first appearance of Asian Flu in this country, “Lysol” brand disinfectant was labo- 
ratory-tested and proved to Aill Asian Flu virus rapidly on contact 


Since Asiag Flu virus can be spread from contaminated surfaces, regular disinfection with 
“Lysol” will help protect you and your family against viral infection. Jo: 
“Lysol” also kills other disease bacteria on contact; therefore, regular disinfection with “N 
“Lysol” will reduce the risk of secondary infections, like pneumonia—the real danger of 
Asian Flu. ay 
Precautions you can take against catching Asian Flu: My 
@ Try to avoid crowds, also exposure to anyone who might be coming down with Asian Flu. 
Sore throat, coughing, fever are danger signs to watch out for 
. See that you and your family get plenty of rest, drink enough water, cat nourishing food, 
keep regular. 


— Remind your family to wash hands frequently, to cover their own coughs and sneezes. to 
cover mouth and nose if near a sneezer or cougher. 
@ Disinfect regularly while you clean. Add “Lysol” to your suds. 


If someone in your home already has Asian Flu: 


@ Isolate the sufferer wherever possible. 
@ Disinfect the sickroom floor, night stand, anything the sufferer touches—Use “Lysol.” 
@ Give special attention to the bathroom—Wash down surfaces with “Lysol” solution. 


Uniess otherwise told by your doctor or health authorities, 
Asian Flu can be treated at home. Follow your doctor's orders. 
Help prevent spread of infection. Disinfect! 


“A public service announcement by the makers of ‘Lysol’” 


TO APPEAR IN DECEMBER ISSUES: Magazine advertise 


ment promotes Lysol’s effectiveness as a virus killer. 


and magazines give strength where television doesn’t reach 
the audience we're after.” He cited areas in the West wher 
television listenership ran as low as 50 to 60 per cent, ce 1 
pared to a national average of from 78 to 82 per cent. “An 
in some parts of the South, it runs even below 50 per << 


he said. i 
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In Lysol’s campaign to increase its use in feminine 
hygiene, a new medium has been employed for the 1957-9 
fiscal year. Thirty-five weekly newspapers are being u 
along with advertisements in Ebony and Tan to reat 
approximately 50 per cent of the Negro families in thet 
25 Negro markets across the country. Total circulatiét 
exposure of this 25-week series in the weeklies alone® 
estimated at close to 23 million. Approximately one-thitt 
of Lysol’s regular advertising budget will go inte 
feminine hygiene use promotion. This regular budget doe 
not include the extra fund being used to combat Asian 
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THIS AGENCY LIKES 
SPACE SALESMEN 


0. S. Tyson agency has three-part program 
. . e ° PRESENTATION TO AGENCY: W. T. Watt, presid f Plant Publishing Com " 
for cooperation with media representatives. ft & aa Uh, bs Pad pasted we cohatinn aay Gs Ma ont 
Company at one of agency’s Monday-morning sessions, Listening are Tyson personnel 
James A. Greer, vice president in charge of creative development; Richard A. 
Hough di of h; John Corey, account executive, and Howard A. 





0. S. Tyson’s acting media director, 
Joseph H. Newman, maintains that 
“No media department can operate in 
a vacuum.” He and his space buyer, 
Myron Poturny, keep information 
coming to them from their account 
managers, copy department, and from 
the space representatives with whom 
they place clients’ business. The Tyson 
agency is particularly proud of its 
relationship with the space salesmen. 

“We feel that the publishers’ repre- 
sentatives are very important to us,” 
explains Mr. Newman. “We go out of 
our way to hear their stories and to 
get to know the men as well as we can. 
We have never yet turned away a 
space salesman. They are free to see 
anyone they wish. That includes Mr. 
Keyler.” 

Fay Keyler is president of O. S. 
Tyson and Company. 

The Tyson agency is a medium- 
sized industrial agency in New York 
whose billing is approximately $3 
million, and whose 60 employees han- 
dle 35 accounts. The firm was founded 
33 years ago by Oscar S. Tyson, and 
its first client is still on the agency’s 
list. Average duration of agency-client 
relationship is 12 years. 


Monday Meetings 

There are three activities in par- 
ticular carried on by Tyson which 
promote a close relationship with 
space representatives. 

First is the practice of inviting the 
tepresentatives to make group presen- 
tations to all account managers, media 
buyers, and other executives of the 
agency at Monday morning meetings 
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Gauvain, group manager. Facing camera is H. E. Hollensbe, editor of The Plant. 


set up expressly for them. If the space 
salesman has a story that appears of 
general interest, he can make his pitch 
to everyone at once on Monday at 
10:30 o’clock, and thus save himself 
a dozen calls. All he has to do is to 
outline his plan in advance in a memo- 
randum to Mr. Newman. 

The subject could concern the birth 
of a new publication, a marked change 
of format in an existing magazine, or 
an entirely new editorial approach. 
Sometimes the representatives are ac- 
companied by editors, business man- 
agers, circulation managers, or others 
from their publications. 

Sometimes, when more knowledge 
is desired in a particular field, such as 
nuclear physics, Mr. Newman may in- 
vite a magazine to give a presentation 
to the whole agency staff. The maga- 
zine Nucleonics made such a presen- 
tation. 


Informal Luncheons 


The second item in Tyson’s pro- 
gram for cooperation with space rep- 
resentatives is an occasional informal 
luncheon. A dozen persons may attend 
one of these luncheons, half of them 
from the agency, the other half com- 
posed of publishers’ representatives. 
At this meeting the Tyson personnel 
make the presentation, outlining the 
agency’s theories and practices in re- 
spect to media buying. Purpose is to 
let the media salesmen know how they 
can best be of service to Tyson and its 
clients. Mr. Newman explains: “Once 
a salesman knows what we are looking 
for, he knows what to sell us. And 
immediately his chances of success go 
up a few hundred per cent.” 


Open-File Policy 

The third item in the agency’s pro- 
gram for media representatives is its 
“open-file” policy. “Our individual 
publication files are always open to 
that publication’s representative,” de- 
clares Mr. Newman. “The representa- 
tive is free to come here at any time 
and revise his publication file, throw- 
ing out old material or adding new. 
We feel that when the representative 
is not here, the file is the publication’s 
salesman. It is up to him to see that 
the file gives us the best impression 
possible.” 

Messrs. Newman and Poturny and 
their secretary are the media depart- 
ment at Tyson. Their activities are 
supported by the Tyson research de- 
partment, which coordinates market 
and product research with the media 
department’s media research, and by 
the accounting department, which 
handles contracts, billing, and check- 
ing. 

Ninety per cent of the advertise- 
ments placed by Tyson appear in busi- 
ness publications. Sometimes more 
general publications such as Time, 
Newsweek, U. S. News & World Re- 
port, Fortune, and Business Week are 
used in order to reach the manage- 
ment men in their audiences. 

Mr. Newman came to Tyson in 
March 1956 from Fred Wittner Ad- 
vertising, where he had been assistan* 
media supervisor. He was assistant 
media director at Tyson, and became 
acting director upon the retirement of 
C. Gilbert Norton. 

Mr. Newman sits on the marketing 
plans board, and on the operations 
committee. Ld 
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MEDIA AND MARKET DATA: 


TWO PRODUCT 
CATEGORIES DOMINATE 
NATIONAL ROP 

COLOR ADVERTISING 


A comparison of the leading run-of- 
paper color advertisers in first-half 
1956 and 1957 shows that the two 
most frequent users of ROP color are 
tobacco and automotive products. 

Cigarettes, of one brand or another, 
led in national ROP linage in eight of 
the twelve months cited, while Ford 
cars led in the remaining four months. 

Five product categories are repre- 
sented in the top ten ROP color adver- 
tisers. Automotive products ranked 
highest during first-half °56, with 
3,549,228 lines. Tobacco, food, petro- 
leum, and appliance products followed 
in that order. During first-half °57, 
tobacco products led in ROP color 
linage with 2,991,240 lines. Petroleum 
was second, followed by automotive, 
food, and appliance products. Ford 
cars placed 5.84 per cent less linage 
during the first six months of °57 
thereby causing the automotive prod- 
ucts category to slip into third place. 

Ford cars are listed among the ten 
leading national advertisers during 11 
of the 12 months presented. Yet, Ford 
cars and trucks are the only automo- 
tive representative in the top ten, with 
the exception of American Motors, 
which on one occasion moved up to 
the tenth position. 

The only first place repeater for the 
same months in both six-months’ peri- 
ods was Winston Cigarettes. Winston, 
a strong spring advertiser, held first 
place in the months of April and May 
during both 1956 and 1957. 

Comparison of the linage placed by 
the most frequent individual adver- 
tisers shows an increase in the first six 
months of 1957 over 1956. Winston 
Cigarettes show a 24 per cent increase; 
Phillips Petroleum, a 2 per cent in- 
crease; Standard Oil (Ind.), a 12 per 
cent increase, while Ford decreased its 
*57 ROP color linage. 





Listing courtesy of Lake Shore 
Electrotype Div., Electrographic 
Corporation 


Source: Media Records 


TEN LARGEST NATIONAL R.O.P. COLOR ADVERTISERS 


1956 








L & M Cigarettes 


Kellogg Special K. 
Duncan Hines Products........ 


Libby’s Food Products 


Standard Oil, Calif... 88,000 


1956 
L & M Cigarettes... 


Hills Bros. Coffee 
Sunshine Crackers 


Red Heart Dog Food. 


S & H Green Stamps 











1957 








Allsweet Margarine 
Seagram 7 Crown. 


FEBRUARY 1957 


L & M Cigarettes................40 
Allsweet Margarine 
Pune ae ee 


Cracker Jack 

Lucky Leaf Pie Filling 
Stokely Products 

Hills Brothers Coffee. 
Tip Top Products 





L&M Cigarettes. 
Sunbeam Appliances 


Calif. Cling Peach.. 
Seagram 7 Crown... 


B. F. Goodrich Tires 
Stokely Food Products 


Sunbeam Appliances ia 


Continental Oil 





Standard Oil, Ind 
Sun Oil 
Phillips Petroleum 
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ORGANIZATION: 


IMPROVED MAGAZINE PROMOTION 
I$ OBJECT OF NEW GROUP 


Magazine Promotion Group formed to exchange Sa me 
ideas, take stands, and assist the industry. 


blanket... 
new 
label 


p 4 d table a Same power-packed station lineup, 
MAGAZINE PROMOTION GROUP participated in round table discussions at 

Magazine Publishers Association meeting in New York in September. Here is one PERS eee ry See: 
led by Harry Thompson of Newsweek, president of the Group. 


Media buyers who have been helped Allen of McCall’s, Marty Fieisler 
by the excellent promotion that is the then of Printers’ Ink, and Mr. Ewald. 
accustomed product of national maga- They determined they would invite 
tines may look forward to an even _ other promotion men to join them as you know at a glance who we 
more progressive output as the result an informal group and exchange in- are and the things we are proud of. 
ofthe formation of the Magazine Pro- _— formation on a personal basis. They 
motion Group. decided to meet monthly in the Wine 

This group is composed of the pro- Room of the Hotel Pierre. Some of 
motion directors and managers of these other early members were Sam- 
leading consumer publications. They uel Ferber of Esquire, Estelle Ellis of 

Bbanded together formally last June to Charm, William Sherman of Life, 
exchange at regular monthly meetings George Benneyan of Look, and Mr. 
helpful ideas and information relevant Thompson. There were only a dozen 
lo the successful promotion of con- or so members at these early meetings, 
sumer magazines. They aim also to but by 1953 the membership had 
maintain a group that can make a grown too large for the Wine Room 
orceful presentation in any contro- and meetings were shifted to larger 
versial industry issue; furnish easy restaurants. Modest programs were 
cess to qualified personnel seeking conducted, often talks or motion pic- 
employment in magazine promotion; tures. 

urther the beneficial aims of the mag- By February of 1957 the member- 
in publishing industry, and in- ship had grown to 40. Moreover, the 
ease the stature of the promotion merger of Magazine Publishers Asso- 
managers and directors within the in- ciation and Magazine Advertising Bu- 
dustry. reau was impending, and the promo- 

Officers are as follows: president, tion men decided that this suggested 
Thompson of Newsweek; vice _ the time had arrived for a more formal 
mesident, Wesley Bailey of Good organization of their association. 
lousekeeping; treasurer, Philip Hence, a constitution was adopted, 

wald of The New Yorker, and secre- _ fficers were elected, and committees 

sg Mery, Berta MacDonald of Harper’s Were appointed. It was decided to 

, Bazaar, Meetings are held on the third limit membership to promotion men 

Bluesday of each month at the Hotel | #"d women of those magazines whose 
Biltmore in New York. advertising linage is measured by the 

Publishers Information Bureau, ex- 

7 cluding newspaper supplements. 

ow Group Started The. Saintes Pisnsidien Group 

The group had its beginnings in _ took a prominent part in the annual 
1951. One day three publication men fall meeting of the MPA in New 
boncerned with promotion had been York in September, participating in 
unching together and were standing two round table sessions that were 
ma street corner before going their | moderated by Mr. Thompson and Mel 

tal ways. They were George H. Grayson of Look. a 


Only the label is changed. From now on, 
the Columbia Pacific Radio Network 

is going to be called the 

CBS Radio Pacific Network. That way, 


REPRESENTED BY CBS RADIO SPOT SALES 
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TELEVISION 


ADVERTISING 
BUREAU OFFERS REPORTS TO MEDIA BUYERS 


Siaff of 36 selling television, but doing so 
by producing numerous studies on TV viewing. 


Like anyone in business, the people at Television 
Bureau of Advertising have something to sell. 

What they sell is primarily of help to the TV network, 
station representative, and local TV salesman in pro- 
moting the use of television by advertisers, ranging in 
size from General Motors to the corner drug retailer. 

But the facts learned from the research that TvB 
does to help its members are of constant use to advertising 
agency people who face the same basic problems selling 
their million-dollar clients that the local station sales- 
men have in getting the small grocer to buy a ten-second 
station break. 

Both potential customers, especially if they have not 
used television, usually start their sales resistance with, 
“TV costs too much.” ‘ 

TvB has an answer. 

And if an agency has a problem selling its national 
cigarette manufacturers on the wisdom of doubling its 
television budget, TvB has an answer. 

It gets those answers through special media studies 
whose basic purpose and method are set up by TvB. 
TvB has contracts with Nielsen, Pulse, and other research 
organizations that call for the information to go back 
only to TvB, which then makes it available to its mem- 
bers; stations, networks, and representatives. These 
studies are usually initiated when one of its 238 members 
runs into a problem that it sends along to TvB. The 
results of the studies are also given out to advertising 
agencies on request, though the agencies are not dues- 
paying members. 

One report the Bureau puts out is an annual survey 
called “Spot TV Advertising Expenditures.” This lists 
estimated spending on spot TV by some 1,000 advertisers, 
both regional and national. Another table lists the top 
100 spot advertisers according to product category; 
another lists the top 100 by amount spent on spot TV. 

From these a buyer of media can compare spot TV 
with similar spending data released by other media, 
check on what the competition in a product field is 
doing, and keep up with trends in spot TV. 

This report was developed for the Bureau by N. C. 
Rorabaugh Company from two sources: the gross one- 
time rate for each cooperating station as listed by Stand- 
ard Rate & Data Service and spot activity reports sent 


to Rorabaugh by the cooperating stations themselves 
According to Nielsen, the stations that sent the 

to Rorabaugh racked up more than 90 per cent of U,§ 

set usage. 


Nature of Studies 
TvB is not an organization to let the seemingly j 
significant facts about American families go uns 


TvB GROUP CONFERS: Bureau president Norman E. 
center, seated, talks audience figures to assistant re: 
director Harvey Spiegel, at far left, George Hunti 
director of sales development, standing, and Dr. Leon 

research director, seated at the right. 


It has gone so far as to commission Nielsen to make 
survey of pet ownership in homes comprising the Ni 
national radio-television sample. 

A quotation from TvB’s own presentation on ti 
Nielsen report reads: 

“In these homes, the Nielsen interviewer actually 
the dog, cat, bird, etc. 

“This report shows first, information concerning 
homes and their ownership of pets, and second, this 
information related to television ownership in the 
homes. 

“Thus the report combines a measure of the pet m 
with a measure of television’s coverage of this m 
—for the first time.” 

Among the vital statistics turned up by Nielsen 1 
these: : 
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“Slightly more than half of all homes own a pet, with 
dogs about 50 per cent more popular than cats. About 
2 out of every 5 pet-owning homes own more than one 
type of pet. Pet ownership increases with family size.” 

Many more data were developed, with statistical tables, 
breaking down per cent of total homes in category, 
family size, age of housewife, county size, territory, 
whether the pet is a cat, dog, bird, or other. All this 
information is then related to television ownership among 
all these categories of families. 

In another study, TvB wanted to find out for a member 
how to attract the greatest number of teen-agers at the 
lowest cost. Newspapers against TV. 

Pulse did this study in late 1956. The research firm 
selves § conducted interviews with 3,000 families throughout the 
de country chosen by a probability sampling process. Using 
of US the “association-recall” method, Pulse reconstructed the 
preceding day’s activities of each respondent, from rising 
until bedtime. These activities included exposure to 
media. 

From this study it was developed that while, in the 
average day, 65 per cent of all people read newspapers, 
only 57.2 per cent of the teen-agers in the 12 to 17 age 
[group do so. 
© On the other hand, while 73 per cent of all people watch 
in an average day, according to Pulse, 75.5 per cent 
of all teen-agers watch. 

Finally, Pulse compiled a table showing that as the 
ge of a person increased, so did his newspaper reading, 
"and that teen-agers were more loyal to TV than any 
| other age group. 

_ These reports are only a few of the many TvB has 
sponsored, and as long as members have problems in 
selling potential advertisers on the merits of TV as a 
medium, TvB will commission further research, it says. 
Other reports have included: 

“Competitive Advertising Through Television.” 

“Over 2 out of 5 Young Housewives Watch Daytime 
TV Each Day.” 

“Housewives Buying Leading Canned Food Brands and 
Time Spent Viewing Television.” 

Projects completed include research studies on cig- 
arettes, relating smoking to TV viewing; a sudless de- 
tergent study relating ownership of automatic washers 
and use of detergents to TV viewing; an automotive study, 
showing actual mileage racked up by drivers from view- 
ing homes; and a TV ownership-purchase rate study, 
relating rate of purchase of specific items to TV ownership, 













on 


lly by age group. 

; Beside these, TvB has studied 47 products or product 
a classifications and their relation to television. These 
: studies are available to advertisers and their agencies 


for the asking. 

Currently in process is a study called “Media activi- 
ties . . . which leads to buying?” 

TvB will go even deeper into audience measurements 
with its “Audit of Spot TV Audiences.” This is a com- 
paratively new service, the first having appeared in 


August. 












36 on staff 

TvB is a small organization, considering the job it 
has cut out for itself. There are 36 persons in New York, 
and a staff of two in the new San Francisco office opened 
in July. 

“The reason we can operate with such a small staff,” 
explained George G. Huntington, director of sales de- 
velopment of the Bureau, “is that we rely upon pro- 
fessionals, and employ the aid of the armies of salesmen 
on our members’ staff. Most of our people are chiefs . . . 
from the office boy, who is an expert on handling pres- 
entation equipment, to our production department, which 
knows the best way to reproduce our presentations.” 

“Here is a presentation we have just finished,” he said. 
“We researched it and we wrote it, but the final produc- 
tion and mailing will be handled outside. In a few days 
this information will be in the hands of the hundreds of 
salesmen in our member stations, networks, and repre- 
sentative groups for presentation to their sponsors. In- 
stead of our sending dozens of men into the field to do 
all the selling ourselves, we provide our members tools 
for their effective selling. Even so, we cover large nurhbers 
of critical areas with our own four key salesmen.” 





BUREAU GETS ELECTRONIC BRAIN: IBM data process- 
ing machine will go into service for TvB next year. Called 
RAMAC (Random Access Memory Accounting Machine) this 
unit has “memory” capable of storing five million digits, 


These tools range from major presentations given on 
a 24-foot screen with the accompaniment of sound effects 
and animation, to colored slides, to multi-page booklet 
presentations, to reels of recorded tape. The local sales- 
man, as Mr. Huntington said, can either lock himself 
in a room with the tape until he knows the presentation 
thoroughly or he can let the tape itself give the pres- 
entation. 

Mr. Huntington concluded: “Our entire emphasis is 
on finding the facts about television, with the. belief 
that the more people know about television the more 
television they will use. In keeping with this, we have a 
contract with IBM for a RAMAC computer to correlate 
our research results. As new facts are uncovered, we will 
see to it they reach the right people as rapidly as 
possible.” 6 
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Things happen on this show. Cast and cameras get 
up and go...underwater off Catalina... behind the 
scenes at Santa Anita...turtle-riding at Marine- 
land. Panorama Pacific is live television—live-wire. 
_. Pacific Coast audiences (and national advertisers) 
‘Jove it. Year-in, year-out, Pan Pacific is the Coast's 


top-rated early-morning network show* = O) 


Pim 


<a ; IS and the favorite with such consistent, long- *% 
aero BAC) : AY 
rOIO“OUO) GeO” hy term sponsors as General Mills, Westclox, Gis} @ 


ITH PANORAMA PACIFIC! 


Procter & Gamble, Lyon Van & Storage, Maxwell 
House, Marlboro, Hills Brothers Coffee, Saran 
Wrap, Polaroid—the list is long and impressive! 
Go places yourself: the eight stations telecasting 
Panorama Pacific deliver 98.0% of total California 
television families and 85.6% of all Pacific Coast 
television families. For Pan Pac details, call the... 


CBS TELEVISION PACIFIC NETWORK 


Represented by CBS Television Spot Sales 




















FIRST NINE MONTHS 1957 RATE CHANGES 


RADIO STATIONS About 14% 
of the operating commercial U. S. 
radio stations changed their most 
expensive one-hour one-time rates 
this year. Slightly less than one-half 
of these had increases. Last year 
13% had announced hour rate revi- 
sions, but only one-third of these 
raised their rates. 

On the minute basis about one-sixth 
of the stations announced changes, 
with slightly more than one-half 
raising rates. This is quite similar to 
the rate revisions during the same 
period in 1956 when 15% of the 
stations changed their minute rates; 
half increasing, half decreasing 
rates. ; 


TELEVISION STATIONS To 
date this year 33% of all operating 
commercial television stations (UHF 
and VHF combined) increased their 
most expensive one-hour one-time 
rates and 36.4% boosted their cost- 
liest minute rates. Last year approxi- 
mately 45% changed their hourly 
rates and 49% revised the minute 
rates. 

A greater portion of the New Eng- 
land VHF stations (two out of three) 
increased their hourly and minute 
rates than did any other section of 
the country. By contrast in the East, 
South, Central and Western regions 
about 30% of the stations revised 
their rates. 


By Harry J. Johnson, Research Consultay 


RADIO STATIONS Rate Changes, First Nine Months, 1957 


ONE HOUR 
(Most expensive one-hour one-time—U. S. Radio Stations) 
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(Most expensive one-minute one-time—U. S. Radio Stations) 
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TELEVISION STATIONS Rate Changes, First Nine Months, 1957 
U.H.F. 
(Most expensive one-hour one-time and one-minute one-time—vU. S. UHF Television Stat: 
ESTE Rates 
Seghen ‘. 
e Atlan 3 000 ONT 
22. 26.3 
33.3 
50.0 


16.7 20.0 


87 13 (16.7 50.0 


* One station lowered the hourly rate 25.0%. 
Three stations lowered the minute rates from 24.0% - 33.3%. 


TELEVISION STATIONS Rate Changes, First Nine Months, 1957 
V.HLF. 
(Most expensive one-hour one-time and one-minute one-time—vU. S. VHF Television 0 
No. of No. ie ~-Sa she 
Total Stations Stations 

Stations Increasing i) 

28.6 

36.4 
48.6 
66.7 
66.7 
35.3 
66.7 
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* Two stations lowered the hourly rates 18.8% and 29 ts 
Ties stations lowered the wunte votes tron 40s. MON. 
(Source: SRDS Spot Television Rates and Data, 1957) 
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NEWSPAPERS Approximately one-third 
of all daily newspapers have had rate in- 







geases this year, as compared with 38.67 NEWSPAPERS Rate Changes, First Nine Months, 1957 
changing rates during this same period in (One Time Flat Line Rate—U. S. Daily English Language Newspapers) 






1956. Almost two out of three of the papers 















with circulations over 100,000 announced Low Median 
changes. At the other extreme only one out Zz 125 rr 
of six of those papers with less than 5,000 3. 5 Se 
dreulation had rate changes. The extent of 40 40.7 8.3 
the raises, however, are greater for the oe 36:3 188 ; 
smaller papers, as shown in the median rate “i 4 4 
change for each group. 389 500 






Seventeen newspapers have already an- 
nounced rate increases effective in 1958, 
ranging from 5.0% to 16.7%. 
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BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 595 (30% 


of the 1,958 business publications) an-. BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS Rate Changes, First Nine Months, 1957 
nounced rate changes during the first nine (One Time, Black and White Page Rates—U. S. Business Publications) 
months of 1957. Last year 495 had revised Number of Business Papers 










; ; icati Increas- Decreas- of 
; their rates. Then nine publications lowered Changing tap te ome Median 
their rates, while only two dropped theirs Totel Rates Rates Rates % Changes 
O . . ae . 16 16 7.4 25.0 12.4% 
"™ this year. As is characteristic of all print 30 30 3.5 4.0 103 
" media, a greater portion of the publications 4 :- ‘3 ae 
“78 with _— — eee changes. 1% 144 ' 43 Bie tis 
i 7 ’ : 
The median rates of change, however, do jl za 4 5  @ 
not vary considerably between the various 
26 25 -25.0 150.0 11.8% 








circulation groups. 3 
One hundred fifty-eight business publica- itecith REM Dasha Pubnbdtnls anes eal tina Vaat; 
tions have already announced rate increases 
eflective in 1958, ranging from 2.9% to 
40.3%. 
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CONSUMER MAGAZINES During the 














first nine months of 1957, 37.5% of the CONSUMER MAGAZINES Rate Changes, First Nine Months. 1957 
Magazines revised their rates, while 29% (One Time, Black and White Page Rates—U. S. Consumer Magazines) 
did so during these first three quarters in Number of Magazines Range of Changes 
1956. The median rates of change within Circulation Groups ay hg eo a= tad \ — cnenehe 
: ; : 2,000,000 and over... 21 20 1 “11 32.5 16.1 
the various circulation groups ranged from eyes Samy oy fos 4 13 323 $ 
91% to 31.6%. As noted earlier not only 500,000 - ‘999,999 25 5.0 83.3 9. 
. : . ; 250,000 - 499,999 20 4 -26.7 116.4 10.3 
have more magazines raised their rates this 125,000 - 249,999 15 5 46.2 50.4 18.5 
year over last year, but their changes have aBoee . io. ys 43 1325 ue 
: (000- 49,999. 13 nN 2 0 100.0 27.1 
been higher. The range of changes and the 19 200 = 24999. : : — "7 2 Si'6 
anes are — for those maga- aa | : ra 
tines wi ; —_ — -- 
F eachadar div imgerian P h l bk ne >< | 141 12 ~46.2 172.0 
orty-one consumer magazines have al- (Source: SRDS Consumer Magazine Rates and Data, 1957) 






ready announced rate increases effective in 
1958, ranging from 4.0% to 33.3%. 
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MARKET STUDIES OF THE MONTH: 





21ST ANNUAL AUTOMOBILE SURVEY 
IS PRODUCED BY LOOK MAGAZINE 


Look has made available results of 
the 21st annual national automobile 
and tire survey. The study, conducted 
by Alfred Politz Research, Inc., esti- 
mates that new car sales to private 
families in the United States will total 
1,960,000 during 1958. Allowing for 
commercial and other vehicles, car 
sales next year should run between 
5,500,000 to 5,800,000, according to 
the survey. This survey was formerly 
conducted by Crowell-Collier Publish- 
ing Co. 

Other results show that 73 per cent 
of all households in the U. S. own cars. 
Of these, 10.8 per cent, or 5,400,000 
households own two cars. And 750,000 
households own three or more. This 
total of 6,150,000 multi-car families 
compares to last year’s total of 5,000,- 
000. Today, multi-car households owh 
a total of 13,100,000 automobiles. 
This is more than 30 per cent of all 
privately-owned cars in the U. S. 
These figures show that approximately 
one out of every three cars now goes 
into a multi-car home, and indicates 
the market for special auto types such 
as station wagons and convertibles. 

Other findings of the Look survey 
show that four years is the average 
life of a car in the hands of its original 
owner. It was also found that power 
steering and power brakes are so pop- 
ular among persons who now have 
them, that a higher percentage are 
willing to pay extra for these two fea- 
tures than would pay extra for an 
automatic transmission. 

Among car owners planning to buy 
a new car within the next 18 months, 
the survey found that motor cars cost- 
ing less than $3,000 will make up 86 
per cent of the market’s purchases. 
There is a four per cent increase over 
last year’s tabulation of those who say 
that they plan to buy cars costing less 
than $2,500. 


The Chronicle-Telegram of 
Elyria, Ohio, has published one of 
the most thorough, fact-full market 
reports seen in some time. In addition 
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to such expected knowledge as the fact 
that Elyria has 104 industries, the 
market description gives population 
forecasts for the years 1960, ’65, °70, 
and 1975. Elyria’s effective buying in- 
come per capita is compared with both 
Ohio and total U. S. averages. Figures 
for Lorain County are as complete. 
These include such items as gross 
farm cash income ($16,191,200) and 
ranking among Ohio counties as to 
general merchandising sales, purchas- 
ing power per capita, furniture-house- 
hold-radio store sales, and lumber, 
building, and hardware sales. These 
are but a few examples in the market 
description. There is an equally ex- 
haustive description of the newspa- 
per’s audience, including the fact that 
Elyria owns and operates its municipal 
water system fed from Lake Erie. A 
third section of the report describes 
the Chronicle-Telegram in similar 
thorough fashion. 


Nation’s Business has published 
another research report, this one on 
general contractors. The pattern of 
questioning follows that used in the 
survey of automobile dealers. Of 446 
contractors responding, 123 said that 
they specialized in commercial con- 
struction, and 108 specialize in gen- 
eral construction. The remainder spe- 
cialized in categories ranging from 
road and bridge work (95) to rein- 
forced concrete and sand and gravel 
jobs (four each). The study found 
that one third of the firms are indi- 
vidually owned. Three out of five re- 
spondents were presidents, owners, or 
partners. One third of reporting firms 
have more than 50 full-time employ- 
ees. Other questions covered by the 
survey include contractor purchases 
and purchasing plans, ownership of 
trucks by contractors (83 per cent), 
consumption of maintenance supplies, 
office furniture, and insurance cover- 
age. Answers to the final question 
show that four out of ten contractors 
read Nation’s Business. 









True has released its “1957 Enter. 
tainment Survey” results. The 36-page 
booklet, illustrated with cartoons and 
charts, reports the drinking habits of 
its readers. According to the report, 
Americans spend more than $9 billion 
annually for alcoholic beverages. Fam. 
ilies reading True spent $327 million 
of this amount for liquor, wines, and 
beer consumed in the home. This fig. 
ure does not include expenditures 
“while on the town.” 





TRUE Magazine has some fun in its 
study of the liquor market. 


The survey covers purchasing hab 
its, brand selection, and consumption 
of alcoholic beverages at home, by 
True’s “own 2.25 million families,” 
both for themselves and for guests. 
The study measures the popularity of 
various mixed drinks and the extent 
of liquor buying for gifts. One out of 
three True families currently gives 
liquor and wine as gift items. Three 
pages are devoted to soft drink com 
sumption. As for True, its liquor chart 
shows its gain in percentage of liquor 
advertising pages for the first sit 
months of this year, compared with 
other leading consumer magazines. — 
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Electrical Design News has re- 
leased results of 17 “depth studies,” 
covering new market development and 
s of sales results obtained for 17 product 
ort, categories by more than 100 adver- 
fisements in the magazine. Products 
‘am. § include transistors, diodes, printed 
lion § circuits, testing and control devices, 
and § meters, cable, and terminals. 
fig- Each 12-page report gives the mar- 
ares § keting picture for its product class. 
The study of the transistor and diode 
market, for example, shows the per- 
centage of inquiries regarding five ad- 
SAB yertisements, broken down into 33 in- 
Wustries, and five job titles, including 
ngineering department heads, pur- 
hasing personnel, and firm officers. 
he size of the plant represented by 
these men is also shown. Of 1,138 in- 
irers, 43 per cent said that they 
tither had recently specified, or would 
do so within 18 months. Each report 
also includes circulation analyses and 
a breakdown of news editorial cover- 
age of design information for its prod- 
uct class. 





























The Journal of Plumbing, Heat- 
g & Air Conditioning has pre- 
ented the results of its research on 
operations, motivations and pref- 
rences of the contractors and whole- 
'B salers who “make up the backbone of 
the piumbing and heating industry’s 
multi-billion dollar market.” The 
study shows that approximately 
22,000 contractors account for approx- 
imately 82 per cent of the industry’s 
yolume. This total includes contrac- 
tors whose work ranges from heating 
to water systems and who take care of 
projects from residential repair to 
industrial construction. Interests of 
these men as far as editorial content is 
concerned, were found to include busi- 
ness management, technical develop- 
ments, methods of merchandising 
their services, and overall industry 
issues from labor news to business out- 
look. Included with the report is a 
chart affording a comprehensive pic- 
ture of coverage provided by four of 
the industry’s trade magazines, broken 
down by states. 





Nation’s Business has released its 
research report, “A Survey of Auto- 
mobile Dealers.” Associated Research- 
ets of New York City mailed a ques- 
tionnaire to a random sample of 2,000 
dealers in 11 states from New York to 
California. A total response of 13 per 
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cent or 259 replies was achieved. Some 
results: 235 out of 252 dealers answer- 
ing a question on media use advertis- 
ing in local newspapers; 143 use 
outdoor advertising; 114 of those re- 
plying use local radio, and 29 local 
television. 

One third of dealer firms are indi- 
vidually owned; 62 per cent of the 
respondents sold one of the “low 
priced three” makes of automobile. 
Three out of four respondents are 
owners, partners, or presidents of 
their firm. Six out of ten have more 
than ten full-time employees. One 
third of the respondents said that an- 
nual sales exceed $1 million. Fifty out 
of 211 respondents sell more than 15 
per cent of their cars and trucks to 
business firms. Of 238 answering, 133 
say that they make more than 40 per 
cent of their sales outside of their 
home city. 

The report also lists the number of 
dealers who “have purchased or are 
planning to purchase” each of 23 cate- 
gories of equipment for their display 
rooms and offices, from plate glass 
windows to intercom systems. 

Finally, the report gives the number 
and percentage of respondents who 
read Nation’s Business. Four out of 
ten. And the number and percentage 
who read five other management mag- 
azines. 

The survey of automobile dealers is 
part of a continuing research project 
conducted by Nation’s Business among 
executives in “the many different 
areas of business and industry.” Con- 
clusions drawn by Nation’s Business 
include the following: “Marketers of 
business goods and services find that 
administrative management exerts 
significant purchasing influence on 
many major items. More and more 
advertisers are finding that coverage 
ef the vast and expanding business 
market requires a large-circulation 
business publication.” 


Materials in Design Engineer- 
ing has released results of two surveys 
analyzing markets for all nonmetallic 
engineering materials. One study con- 
cerns plastics, the other, all nonmetal- 
lic materials except plastics. The latter 
survey covers a 616-plant cross section 
of U. S. hardgoods manufacturing 
plants. It includes market data on 16 
different types of nonmetallics from 
cork to ceramics, leather, and three 
categories of rubber. The study also 


shows what kind of advertising copy 
is preferred by men who buy non- 
metallic materials. 

The plastics market study is based 
on information from 560 plants, and 
gives data on 18 different plastic types, 
such as acrylics, cellulosics, epoxies, 
and fluorocarbons. Other data covers 
forms; molded, sheet, cast, and other 
types. These surveys are part of the 
magazine’s continuing series on mar- 
kets for engineering materials, forms 
and finishes. 


The American Legion Magazine 
has produced close-ups of two Ameri- 
can communities, Middletown, Ohio, 
and Kankakee, Illinois. The inspira- 
tional portraits of the communities are 
presented in pictorial magazine style. 
Beginning with the question, “What is 
a town?” The Middletown study goes 
on to describe the town in human 
terms, picturing the activities of many 
of its leading citizens who are Legion 
members, from banker and fire chief 
to retailer and maintenance techni- 
cians at the town’s Armco Steel mill 
and two paper product plants. 

Both reports describe the accent on 
civic accomplishment by Legion mem- 
bers, who lead the town’s religious, 
municipal service, and sports pro- 
grams. The Kankakee study pictures 
several of its large industrial plants, 
including the modern Armour Labora- 
tories establishment, Armstrong’s as- 
phalt tile plant, American-Marietta’s 
paint factory, and the automatic water 
heater plant of the A. O. Smith Corp. 


Aeronautical Engineering Re- 
view has released its new booklet, 
“The Aviation Industry,” which lists 
plants and facilities currently engaged 
in the development of aircraft and 
missiles. The report gives the loca- 
tions and numbers of plants by states, 
breaking them down into five cate- 
gories from military and transport 
aircraft factories to helicopter and 
missile plants. Names and addresses 
of these same plants are given in alpha- 
betical order, broken down into the 
same five categories. Another listing 
includes location of all government 
aeronautical research and test centers. 
The final listing gives the location of 
all wind tunnels in the U. S. with the 
number of wind tunnels at each site 
and technical specifications of each 
tunnel. The back cover states that 
Aeronautical Engineering Review is 
directed solely to engineers. “ 
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A Book on Industrial Advertising; 
ADVERTISING TO BUSINESS 


Anyone who has been through the 
“battle of the budget” that occurs an- 
nually in most industrial companies 
would quickly agree that business 
men, generally, know precious little 
about advertising and its basic prin- 
ciples. Of course that statement isn’t 
completely accurate: the number of 
fine programs now under way and the 
constant growth of advertising ex- 
penditures in the industrial field indi- 
cate that plenty of business men do 
know a lot more about advertising— 
and respect it more—than they did tén 
years ago. 

Maybe this progress is due to long 
hours of “internal selling” by adver- 
tising managers, seconded by harried 
account executives, or due in part to 
constructive publisher-promotion. 
Maybe. I am more inclined to think 
that any growth in understanding has 
been helped by results, the results that 
stem from careful planning and wise 
promotional! expenditures. But there’s 
still a big educational job ahead if ad- 
vertising is to be understood fully by 
management. 


Industrial Advertising 

Professor Smith’s book—if we could 
get business men to read it—would 
help in this educational job. For, in 
simple straightforward style, Smith 
takes the reader through the curious 
phenomena known as industrial ad- 
vertising, beginning with the develop- 
ment of the business magazine and its 
function in the marketplace. He then 
discusses industrial goods selling and 
buying, with the bulk of the text con- 





John Sasso is senior vice president of 
G. M. Basford Company. 
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centrating on space advertising and 
its techniques. Chapters on media (all 
too brief) follow. Direct mail, cata- 
logues, exhibits, and trade shows, as 
well as what Smith calls “industrial 
publicity” also get brief treatment. 
Two chapters cover the management 
of advertising, and budget prepara- 
tion. 

For the most part, Smith bases his 
text on well-accepted principles sec- 
onded by numerous references to the 
advertising literature. Some of his 
statements could be questioned, but 
these are few (who ever agrees fully 
in this business?). The sections on 
space advertising are thorough and 
good, and are well illustrated with 
recent examples. 

Personally, I would like the book 
even better if its organization were a 
bit different. For an orderly under- 
standing of the subject of promotion, 
the business man today should know 
about the importance of an overall 
marketing approach that begins with 
knowledge of markets and buyer hab- 
its and then demands interrelated use 
of all communications techniques. 
Only when facts are known can meth- 
ods be selected wisely, and promo- 
tional money spent more effectively. 
Unfortunately, there is little in the 
text about market analysis and its 
basic importance. There is no chapter 
that considers communications tech- 
niques as a whole and discusses how 
they might be selected, timed, and co- 
ordinated for best results. 

This is not to say that careful analy- 
sis of each technique should be dis- 
regarded. On the contrary, we wish 
Professor Smith had done for all 
techniques what he has done for space 
advertising. 


By Roland B. Smith. Chicag 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1957. 392 pp. and index. $6.6 


Media Analysis 

In one other area we are a bit di 
appointed. Some day some brave m 
will really tackle the problem of media 
analysis. With some 3,000 publica. 
tions now available (we use more than 
800 at Basford) the time is ripe for 
the appearance of an unbiased text 
that can help all of us analyze, eval 
uate, and select the right magazines 
for our advertising message. Think of 
the money that might be saved! 
Smith’s book, although brief in its 
treatment of media, will help the aver- 
age person straighten out the welter 
of confusion that now exists in the 
media field. So the “white man’s bur- 
den” of digging into the media morass 
really shouldn’t be thrust on Smith, 
for what he has done is valuable for 
his audience. 

Obviously, in a book developed pri- 
marily for the student of advertising, 
it is a practical impossibility to cover 
all areas of this complex subject with 
the thoroughness that practicing ad 
vertising people would demand. So its 
brevity in those areas can be forgiven. 
This same brevity may even be a bless 
ing in disguise; a business man would 
shun too “heavy” a tome. 

On a recent trip to Europe, I was 
surprised to learn first hand that Ew 
ropean management men know their 
company’s products and markets as 
thoroughly as they know business f- 
nance. Deplorably, this isn’t always 
so in America. Many of our executives 
who pass judgment on advertising ex- 
penditures have come up through the 
financial side. For such, and even for 
most others, Smith’s book should be 
required reading. 


Joun Sasso 
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Important notice... 






to all who use consumer market data 





as a basis for advertising programs 
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SRDS November issues 
up-date market statistics 
to reflect conditions 

as of July 1, 1957 











In recognition of its responsibility to the advertising fraternity, 
Standard Rate & Data provides the only complete national market 
data that is re-projected every six months—covering all counties 







tex 
eval in the United States. In the November issues of the SRDS Radio, 
ka Television, Newspaper and Farm books, you will find many sig- 





nificant changes in this up-dated information on population, house- 
holds, retail sales, consumer spendable income...all shown for states, 
counties and metropolitan areas, 














SRDS Estimates of Consumer Markets 
STATE, COUNTY, CITY, METROPOLITAN AREA DATA 
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So now you have this current compilation of market statistics, plus 
the state market maps, plus the ever-current monthly listings of 
media information ...and, increasingly, good, specific information 
on market and market coverage supplied by media in their Service-Ads 
positioned in the Market Data Sections of SRDS. 
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To see how helpful these can be, turn the page... 
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Can you explain the reason why class 
“A” radio time on one station may 
begin early in the morning while an- 
other station doesn’t begin’ its class 
“A” time until 11:00 A.M.? Both sta- 
tions are in the same urban area. 


Advertiser—Chicago 


A review of the ratings or audience 
delivered may clarify this for you. 
Programming also is a factor. Obvi- 
ously one station considers the early 
morning hours premium time to 
warrant Class “A” rates, whereas the 
other stations’ premium hours start at 
11:00 A.M. Shortly after the entrench- 
ment of television, many stations up- 
graded their early morning rates to 
compensate for the desirable audience 
available. ‘ 
* 7 * 

We are interested in locating the ad- 
dress of the service newspaper Stars 
and Stripes. Also do you know if this 
publication now accepts advertising? 

Agency—Cincinnati 


Information on Stars and Stripes can 
be secured from the publication’s New 
York office, 651 Washington St., New 
York 6. This publication is privately 
owned and operated, and supported 
solely from circulation revenue. Mili- 
tary regulations preclude the opening 
of space to commercial advertising. 
* + * 

From time to time we send out releases 
to publications on new products and 
new literature which would be of in- 
terest to their specific readers. Most 
established publications run these 
items if they consider them newswor- 
thy as straight news or as part of 
established sections of their books 
without charge of any kind. However, 
within this past year, we have been 
plagued by the receipt of invoices 
from many publications for mechani- 
cal production charges on such re- 
leases. 1s there a standard policy in 
existence among publications on the 
insertion of news releases where they 


ot 


Conducted by John F. Klatt, Media Consultant 








automatically make charges without 
authorization? 


Agency—Akron 


The majority of publishers responding 
to a questionnaire do not charge for 
cuts when used in connection with re- 
leases. On a broader scale we know 
that media associations have stated 
policies which urge publishers never 
to charge for anything that goes into 
editorial pages. 

It would appear that the question 
of charges of this nature rests with 
the individual publishers. Dependent 
upon the circumstances, they either 
make a charge or absorb the costs. 
Therefore, you would probably find 
most publishers reluctant to set forth 
any standard policy as a part of their 
published rate structures. 

A possible solution to your problem 
is to state on copies of your releases 
that if charges are made on engrav- 
ings the publisher should check with 
you for authorization before publish- 
ing. Over a period of time you should 
be in a position to determine the ex- 
ceptions and be guided accordingly on 
future mailings. 


Are you familiar with the title of any 

publication which is circulated princi- 

pally to Parent-Teacher groups? 
Agency—Toledo 


The National Parent-Teacher Maga- 
zine, 700 North Rush St., Chicago, is 
the official Parent-Teacher Association 
publication, and is circulated princi- 
pally to parent-teacher groups. This 
association publication does not accept 
advertising. 

There are some state and local PTA 
publications which do accept adver- 
tising. The National Congress of the 
PTA situated at the above address 
could possibly furnish you with a list 
of these publications. 

Many fine publications reaching 
teachers are listed in Business Publi- 
cation Rates & Data under Classifica- 
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tion 38—Educational. Also magazing 
such as Parents’ have some coverag 
of the groups you desire to reach. 
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Where can we secure a list of alj 
Roman Catholic publications? 

Agency—Sackville 

New Brunswick, Canad 

Suggest you write the Catholic Pres 

Association, 35 Scio St., Rochester 4 

New York, or the Official Cathole 

Directory, 12 Barclay St., New York& 


+ * * 


Please favor us with the name and 
address of an advertising agency tha 
places ads nationally in high sched 
papers. 

Advertiser—Great Neck, N.¥ 


We are not in a position to suggesta 
specific advertising agency as request 
ed. However, we suggest you contad 
Richmond Advertising Service, Ine, 
26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, New York 
This firm represents 571 high schoo 
newspapers and 320 high school magz- 
zines and yearbooks—situated in 31 
states. They can furnish you with com 
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plete data on the papers they represent. § tors 
* *# # Tl 
Can you give me any information ons§ ™° 
list of newspapers that publish a ‘Def *™ 
it-Yourself or ‘Helpful Hints’ columal § ""* 
We are interested in contacting thex adve 
newspapers to run advertising fort Th 
client who has a product directly in “lec 
volved with the do-it-yourself marke. medi 
Agency,—Bridgeport, Conn og 
Having queried the Bureau of Adver pe 
tising, the American Association d 
Newspaper Representatives, and the Out: 
Newspaper Advertising Executive 
Assn., we find that such a list of newe§ = Th 
papers has never been compiled. The § ing f 
only suggestion we can make to hep An 
you secure such a list is to write} *s, | 
the papers directly in the marketsin | Sister 
which you are interested. You might} medi 






also check some of the syndicate 
selling such features to 
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COMPETITIVE STUDY DONE BY NBC 


SHOWS TV INFLUENCES CAR BUYERS 


Influence of TV on car buyers is 
shown in a study done for National 
Broadcasting Company by Advertest 
Research and released in September. 
The announced results showed that 
while only a little more than one-third 
of the automotive industry’s advertis- 
ing dollars spent for television, maga- 
zines, and newspapers, went into tele- 
vision, TV’s media-preference share 
among the sample tested ran from 56 
to 60 per cent. The sample was based 
on approximately 4,500 personal in- 
terviews. One thousand interviews 
were with auto dealers, 1,500 with 
shoppers in the showrooms of these 
same dealers, and 2,000 interviews 
were conducted with persons who had 
recently purchased automobiles from 
these same dealers. 

The survey stacked television 
against magazines and newspapers. 
The effects of radio were not studied. 
The study, according to NBC’s plan- 
ning and research vice president, 
Hugh M. Beville, had a three-fold 
objective. The first was to trace the 
pattern followed by car buyers—some 
of the steps they take in expioring the 
car market and points they cite as fac- 
tors in their final decision. 

The second objective was to inquire 
into the role of the salesman in the 
actual selling process, and the rela- 
tionship of the selling function to the 
advertising function in today’s market. 

The third was to find the relative 
eflectiveness of various national 
media for automotive advertising, and 
within the television medium itself, 
to explore more effective uses of the 


medium. 


Outstanding Findings 


The following are listed as outstand- 
ing findings of the Advertest study : 
Among automobile shoppers, deal- 
ets, and buyers, television is “con- 
sistently named as the most important 
medium in reaching prospects, inform- 
ing and interesting them in coming to 
ts’ show rooms.” 
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Television’s impact is dispropor- 
tionately higher as a source of car 
information, interest, and purchases 
than its allocated share of the auto- 
motive industry’s advertising dollar 
budget. Nearly all of the dealers think 
that their companies should increase 
their TV advertising or keep it at the 
same level. A scant three per cent 
think that TV advertising should be 
cut back. 

The last “outstanding finding” is 
that a definite relationship exists be- 
tween exposure to a sponsor’s tele- 
vision programs and shopping for and 
buying his make of car. The per- 
centage shopping for the sponsor’s 
car was found to be higher among 
viewers of his program than among 
non-viewers, and was highest of all 
among frequent viewers. Likewise, 
more viewers than non-viewers had 
actually bought the sponsor’s car. In 
the case of advertisers with multiple 
TV programs, the more of these pro- 
grams a person watched, the more 
likely he was to shop for and buy the 
sponsor’s make. 

Some of the questions and detailed 
findings of the survey follow: 

What kind of advertising for (make 
sold) have you recently seen or 
heard? Out of a total of 1,496 shop- 
pers responding, 69 per cent gave 
television, 31.9 per cent said maga- 
zines, and 30.7 per cent of the shop- 
pers asked listed newspapers. 

To the question, “Which kind of 
(make sold) advertising stands out 
most strongly in your mind?” the 
answers of these same shoppers broke 
down as follows: 61 per cent said TV, 
18.8 per cent magazines, and 11.8 per 
cent newspapers. 

Another question asked the 1,496 
shoppers was, “Which kind of adver- 
tising did the most to get you in- 
terested in looking at a (make 
sold) ?” Answers gave 45.3 per cent 
for television, 16.4 per cent said mag- 
azines, and 10.8 per cent of these 
shoppers gave newspapers. . 








3 Big Reasons 
Make HOSPITALS 
1st Choice in the 
$5 Million-a-day 
Hospital Market 





1. During the same period in 1956, 
HOSPITALS gain in average total 
paid circulation was 3 times that of 
the No. 2 hospital field publication. 


2. Your advertisement in HOSPI- 
TALS reaches 25% more subscribers 
in the United States market, your 
primary market. 


3. Since becoming the only twice-a- 
month publication serving the hospital 
field, 92 new advertisers have selected 
HOSPITALS to carry their sales 


message. 


Send for Comparative 
Circulation Report 


HOSPITALS 

Journal of the American Hospital Association 
Research Department 

18 East Division Street 

Chicago 10, Illinois 


PLEASE SEND COMPARATIVE REPORT 
ON HOSPITAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Name Title 





Company 





Principal Product 





Street 








State..........- = 


@ HOSPITALS 


18 East Division Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
Journal of the American Hospital Association 
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By Fred Wittner 


Speaking before the Advertising 
Federation of America at Miami 
Beach last Spring, Robert M. Ganger, 
chairman of the board of D’Arcy Ad- 
vertising Company, made these pro- 
vocative observations: 

“I believe we should stop, blowing 
the trumpet about how much we are 
spending in advertising. . . . In the 
first place, much of it is downright 
bragging. . . . Second, a lot of it is 
gross exaggeration, and we all know 
it... . How many times have you read 
about a company spending a couple 
of million dollars a year when you 
happen to know it isn’t half that? . . . 
Such statements give a ‘false corpo- 
rate’ picture of advertising.” 

Obviously, Bob Ganger wasn’t talk- 
ing about industrial advertisers. Too 
many of them boast about how little 
they spend on advertising, and, re- 
grettably, they are neither bragging 
nor exaggerating. They occupy the 
lower side of the “false corporate” 
picture see-saw. 


Business publications and industrial 
advertising have mushroomed during 
the last 15 years, admittedly, but 
whether acceptance in depth has re- 
sulted is one of the questions puzzling 
to publishers, advertising managers. 
and advertising agencies alike. There 
is plenty of evidence to indicate that 
much remains to be accomplished in 
this area. With softening and “read- 
justments” taking place in a number 
of industries currently, perhaps a test 
is not far off. All of us with a stake in 
the outcome will be watching this 
phase with more than passing interest. 

It is to be hoped that the following 
evaluation by a keen observer of in- 
dustrial management’s attitude to- 
ward advertising is not the universal- 
ly correct one: “They spare nothing 
in what they put into a product,” he 
said, “until it comes to putting it 
across.” 





Mr. Wittner is the managing partner 
of Fred Wittner Advertising. 
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BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS NEED 
A TRADING-UP CAMPAIGN 






One of the less fortunate aspects of 
the greatest industrial boom in Amer- 
ican history is that so many manage- 
ment men still take for granted the 
substantial assistance which their re- 
search, engineering, production, and 
sales staffs receive from the impres- 
sive network of business paper com- 
munications at their disposal—daily, 
weekly, and monthly. 

Last year I toured the facilities of 
Sweden’s largest industrial company. 
In the chemical research library, | 
saw on the shelves every important 
American chemical publication, hori- 
zontal and vertical. The director told 
me that he keeps a group of trans- 
lators constantly at work abstracting 
significant material for his staff from 
both the editorial and advertising con- 
tents. Without them, he said, their in- 
dustry would stagnate. American pur- 
chasing men, engineers, and techni- 
cians have such information at their 
arm’s length almost before the ink is 
dry! 


It is time the Associated Busi- 
ness Publications and the Na- 
tional Business Publications went 
all-out in tackling this trading-up 
job. Let’s not waste ourselves any 
more in polemics over paid vs. free 
and other side issues. Until the men 
who occupy the main chairs accord 
to business publishing the respect it 
warrants—and not just lip-service re- 
spect—all of us will be at the mercy 
of poorly conceived management de- 
cisions with respect to advertising. 
And the hole we have dug we will fall 
in, mark my word. 

George Hays, the stalwart head of 
the Penton Publishing Company, told 
me ten years ago that, in his opinion, 
one of the reasons for this lack of 
respect is that business paper rates 
are too low. I am not in a position to 
make a blanket endorsement of this 
point of view, but I do know after 18 
years of industrial advertising agency 
work that budgets, uniformly, are 
still far from adequate to cover the 
stakes for which industry is playing. 













I have seen companies expand 
to ten times their previous size— 
in plant and equipment, in re 
search, engineering and produe 
tion personnel—while their ad 
vertising investment has re 
mained relatively static. The 
growth in business publication vok 
ume has come primarily from the 
fact that there are more companies 
and more products to draw from and 
less from the fact that there is mom 
advertising per company. 

In this intensive trading-up cam 
paign, the following managerial 
pearls-of-stupidity have to be shows 
up for what they are (you've heard 
them before) : 
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“We're very busy now, so were rop 
only advertising to keep our nam § 31 | 
before the public.” Fan 

“The entire industry is down, and § suck 
there's not much use advertising § cost 
now.” $2.5 

“That crazy competitor is doing it § vice 
and we're just going along.” sear 

“We get too many inquiries.” pany 

“We get too many inquiries from § Dist 
students.” 

“We don’t get enough inquiries’ § TV | 

W 

Every industrial advertising map the | 
ager and agencyman can add to this Cans 
list. That’s why, speaking for the Prox 
latter group, nothing is more impor and 
tant in this campaign than for te™ °™ 
agency to evaluate the degree of com § “"™ 
prehension and competence existing unde 
within his client’s organization. Most tev 
examples of successful, sustained it by m 
dustrial advertising performance will | 
veal that there is no substitute for er “i 
lightened thinking on the part of both Th 
client and agency. billin 

Wherever this thinking is one-sided, out of 
the resulting effort invariably is & billin 
ratic and mediocre. a 

Industrial advertising has @ P 
“Operation Client” to tackle, and happe 
the time for doing it may be latet - 
than we think. Let the b ; «a, 
publishers mass their forces am 8 
go after this most important | a. 





selling jobs! 
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DREAM TRIPS 


Recently we completed a new Curtis 
study of the dynamics of travel. We 
asked a nationwide sample of 2,600 
families with family incomes of $7,000 
or over a great many questions about 
their vacation travels and expendi- 
tures and their leisure travel plans. We 
asked particularly detailed questions 
about the family’s last really big vaca- 
tion trip, and then about any dream 
yacation trip they might have in mind, 
that is, the trip they would like to take 
some day. 

Almost 90 per cent of the families 
had a dream trip in mind. The destina- 
tions they had in mind were very dif- 
ferent from the actual big trips they 
had taken. Almost three-quarters of 
them planned to go abroad rather than 
visit places in the United States. Eu- 
rope was the preferred destination of 
31 per cent, Hawaii of 15 per cent. 
Families had a realistic idea of what 
such a trip would cost. The average 
cost of the dream trip was set at 
$2,501._DonaLp M. Hosarrt, senior 
vice president and director of re- 
search, The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, before Boston Conference on 
Distribution. 


TV IN CANADA 


We have been delighted to watch 
the amazing growth of television in 
Canada during the past five years. 
From two stations in 1952 to 41 today, 
and from 134,000 TV homes in 1952 
tomore than 2.5 million today, that is 
sensational. By the end of next year I 
understand that the entire Canadian 
television network will be connected 
by microwave relay stations, and this 
will provide an additional boost for 
the industry. 

The figures on Canadian agency 
billings sum it up very impressively: 
out of $200 million in total advertising 
billings last year, television got 16.6 
per cent. That was a jump from a mere 
4.5 per cent two years before, and it 
happened during a period when all 
other media showed a slight decline. 
TV’s share of the advertising dollar is 
still going up.—MartTin F. BENNETT. 
“p. merchandising, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, before Advertising 
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and Sales Executives Club of Mont- 
real. 


AGENCY COMMISSIONS ON TIME 


For certain tasks in advertising 
nothing will ever supplant the maga- 
zines; for certain other tasks the daily 
newspaper is ideally suited; but for 
dynamism we take to the air. 

When we do this, we also take on 
the most complicated set of problems 
that has ever been associated with the 
use of any advertising medium, prob- 
lems that you and we must sweat out 
day after day. 

When I think of this, I am a little 
astonished at times when someone sug- 
gests that advertising agencies should 
be compensated on packaged shows 
with commissions on time alone. 

This is like saying to Life magazine 
that its commissionable rates should 
be related only to the cost of printing 
and distributing its advertising pages. 
A publisher determines his advertising 
rates on the basis of covering all his 
costs — editorial, circulation, paper, 
ink, printing, distribution — less what 
he gets back from the sales of copies, 


plus a profit. These are the rates on . 


which commissions are paid to the 
agency. The television network does 
the same thing in principle, except that 
it breaks down its quotation into facil- 
ities charges and editorial or talent 
charges. 

Why should anyone suggest we have 
one set of rules for print advertising 
and another for broadcasting—partic- 
ularly when the efficient use of broad- 
casting is, by any measurement, a 
more arduous undertaking? — WiL- 
LIAM B. Lewis, president, Kenyon & 
Eckhardt, Inc., before Broadcast Ex- 


ecutives Club of Boston. 


50% MORE CONSUMPTION 


We must increase our sales to con- 
sumers by more than 50 per cent with- 
in the next 10 years if we are to keep 
pace with our increasing productive 
capacity. — ArNo H. JoHNsON, vice 
president and senior economist, 
J. Walter Thompson Company, be- 
fore Premium Advertising Assn. of 
America. bd 











SEE THE BRANDS 


THEY BUY IN 
GREENVILLE, S.C. 








The Greenville News 
READERS 


1957 





112-Page “Brand Inventory” 
of S. C.’s first Market, of 522,417 
People, and... 


$101,160,000 in 
FOOD SALES 


Here’s the survey of Brands 
in the 9-County Greenville, S. C. 
market, with 24.1% of S. C.’s 
Food Sales . . . divisional head- 
quarters for Winn-Dixie Stores. 


FREE to Food Mfrs., 
Distr's. & Adv. Agencies 


For your copy of “Brand In- 
ventory,” write on your Company 
stationery to the newspapers or 
to your nearest Ward-Griffith 
office. 


National Representatives 
WARD-GRIFFITH CO., INC. 


Che Greenville Neu 


JREENVILLE PIEDM 





Daily Circulation 102,985 
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TRAVELING TIME-BUYER 
SEEN AGAIN 
AS BARTER DEALS GROW 


Fritz Snyder recalls days when he traveled for 
Chrysler, checking on both newspapers and radio. 


The traveling time buyer is sent out 
by his agency to deal with individual 
TV stations, a few of whom are cur- 
rently undercutting their own rate 
cards. This process is being revived bv 
the growth of film-for-time bartering; 
which has encouraged other types of 
bargaining. 

However, neither barter nor the 
traveling media buyer are new. Ac- 
cording to Fritz Snyder, who has made 
the rounds of radio and television sta- 
tions ever since the advent of radio, 
and who visited newspaper offices all 
over the country before commercial 
radio stations existed, barter and 
travel have both been around a long 
time. Mr. Snyder is director of re- 
search and sales promotion for the 
George P. Hollingbery Company, sta- 
tion representatives. 

Mr. Snyder says he is not the only 
man who has made a business of 
visiting media on their home ground. 
Others are Frank Silvernail, BBDO’s 
manager of station relations; Edward 
Petry, of the well-known firm of sta- 
tion representatives, and Arthur Hull 
Hayes, president of the CBS Radio 
Network. And girls, too. Among them, 
Elenore Scanlan, BBDO buyer, and 
Reggie Schuebel, director of network 
relations for Guild, Bascom & Bon- 
figli. 

As for barter, says Mr. Snyder, it 
may be new in television but it’s not 
new to media. Mr. Snyder says many 
local newspapers used to exist on bar- 
ter. The papers used boiler plate from 
the Western Newspaper Union. 

The paper itself was put out by a 
home town editor who wrote the front 
page, a journeyman printer, and his 
flat-bed press. The inside pages, and 
sometimes the back came from West- 
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ern, all made up on one big plate, with 
syndicated features and advertise- 
ments. If you wanted to run the fea- 
tures, the advertisements went with it. 
All the printer did to the inside pages 
was to throw in the date line. Only the 
front page was home-grown. 


“Someone’s Always Hungry” 


“Barter will mean no long-run ad- 
vantage to any station,” Mr. Snyder 
maintains. “The station’s life-blood is 
its advertising income, which is ex- 
pressed by its rate structure printed on 
the rate card. Barter destroys confi- 
dence in the rate card. And so do all 
the other discount deals given by sta- 
tions today. But it can’t be eliminated. 
As long as there are hungry stations, 
there will be deals, and someone’s al- 
ways hungry.” 

Mr. Snyder started his traveling for 
Chrysler back in 1924 as a member of 
its field service organization. Chrysler 
had 17 men traveling for him then, 
and General Motors had 20 visiting 
local newspapers and outdoor adver- 
tising firms. These men were not space 
buyers, but they found out what the 
papers did for Chrysler publicity-wise, 
and the standing of the papers in the 
automotive field, as well as straight 
circulation figures. Merchandising 
and qualitative aspects of media were 
taken into consideration then, too. 
Chrsyler would then use the papers 
recommended by its field service men. 

As long as the field service men 
were already on the road, it was nat- 
ural that, as the commercial radio 
station came into being, these men 
would visit the stations, too. They 
recommended the stations their com- 
panies should use. And the companies 
told their agencies. 


Mr. Snyder left Chrysler in 1933 % 
go with Standard Oil. He helped stag 
the “Esso Reporter” programs w 
are still aimed at men through log 
stations throughout the U. S. The field 
service men not only recommendes 
the stations, but also checked the 
handling of the news and the tim 
periods used. They had to know the 
stations and the country they covered, 
because there was no highly developed 
research then. s 

& 
Travels for Bulova 


After leaving Standard Oil, 
Snyder traveled for Bulova Wal 
and the Biow Agency which h 
Bulova. In those days, some 
claimed coverage from the Can 
border to the Rio Grande. Ai 
could have been true, because th 
were few other stations to create | 
terference. While working for B 
Mr. Snyder spent almost half his 
in the field, improving schedules, 

He didn’t stop traveling until 1 
when he went to CBS-TV as its 
national director of station relati 

Mr. Snyder says that traveling 
time buyers went out of style 
of the availability of information 
day that couldn’t be obtained 20 
ago. Today there’s new research, 
formation published by Standard 
& Data Service. N. W. Ayer, and 
like. Any revival of activity by 
ing time buyers may be attribu 
the new phenomenon of barter 





MOTOR MAGAZINE 


Effective with the January 1958% 
sue, Motor magazine’s advertising 
rate will increase approximately $601 
page, or 9 per cent. Increase is 
uted to rise in circulation. Durig 
1958, average net paid circulation will 
exceed 100,000, it is claimed. 
schedule of rates will keep the p 
cation’s rate per thousand at app 
mately what it has been in 
years. 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


Nation’s Business states that i s 
vertising pages in October 19571 
23.6 per cent more numerous tf 
1956, making this the second lal 
issue in the magazine’s 42-year 
tory. Largest issue in terms of @ 
tising dollar volume was May 1$ 
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GUESTS OF RADIO ADVERTISING BUREAU at third 
annual National Radio Advertising Clinic at Waldorf discuss 
awards for eight most effective radio commercials of 1957 
with RAB president Kevin B. Sweeney (center). Award win- 
ner John P. Cunningham, president of Cunningham & Walsh, 
stands to the left as Milton C. Lightner, president of Singer 
Sewing Machine, offers congratulations. 


FIFTIETH YEAR AS ADVERTISER in Saturday Evening 
Post is observed by Joseph Dixon Crucible Company. L. to r. 
are Frank G. Atkinson, president of Dixon; Robert E. Mac- 
Neal, president of Curtis Publishing Co., and H. B. Van Dorn, 
vice president of Dixon. 


LOS ANGELES HERALD-EXPRESS is cited for “unselfish 
community service” as Herbert H. Krauch, managing editor, 
receives plaque from Carlos Courrielche (1.) Mexican Cham- 
ber of Commerce president, and Dr. R. J. Carreon. Spanish- 
American residents (500,000 in Los Angeles area) honor 
paper for service to minority groups. 
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CLOSING A (MONSTROUS) DEAL: Danny Dever (1.), 
account executive for Seattle-Tacoma’s KTNT-TV, is shown 
examining a rate card with Louis Van Norman, media director 
of The Burke Company. Looking on is Dever’s personal mon- 
ster, one of four who spent two weeks as KTNT account execu- 
tives’ constant companions. Poster is one of 50 in Seattle area. 


INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION meet- 
ing in New York being addressed by James L. Gilbert, associa- 
tion’s executive vice president. Listening is Jere Patterson, 
exec. v.p. of Erwin, Wasey-Ruthrauff & Ryan. He was formerly 
promotion director of Life International, has long been a 
force in IAA affairs. 


NELSON BOND, new chairman of Associated Business Publi- 
cations and the exec. v.p., publications division, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., addresses editorial session at ABP New York 
meeting as Walter Reese Browder, editor of American Builder 
listens and grins. Mr. Browder is new head of National Con- 
ference of Business Paper Editors, editorial wing of ABP. 














PROMOTIONS 
AND 
PRESENTATIONS 


Living for Young Homemakers 
has sent out a miniature viewer and 
colored film strip, announcing its en- 
try into the liquor advertising field. 
The novelty has been sent to leading 
distillers, importers, and their agen- 
cies. The ten-frame strip shows that 
liquor sales, formerly made at the 
tavern, are now made at home, where 
young married persons enjoy “gra- 
cious living, and small-party giving.” 
The last cartoon suggests that the 
liquor advertiser reaches his best pros- 
pects at their time of purchase through 
the pages of Living. 


WCBS, New York, has issued a 
sales presentation to its representa- 
tives entitled Best Business Location 
in New York. It begins by stating that 
three elements are essential in choos- 
ing a business location, a busy thor- 
oughfare, a well-to-do neighborhood, 
and top salespeople. The spring-bound 
brochure then shows that an adver- 
tiser must apply these same three 
principles in selecting “a suitable lo- 
cation for his message among the 
many media available to him.” The 
presentation shows how WCBS meets 
these requirements. It is a busy thor- 
oughfare, because so many New York- 
ers listen to it. Graphs and charts show 
that WCBS leads all other New York 
radio stations in this respect. Reasons 
given are that many stations, limiting 
themselves to “music and news” for- 
mats, also limit their appeal to the 
same unchanging segment of total au- 
dience. This means duplication. But 
WCBS’s diversified programming is 
built on the premise of “something for 
everybody.” That’s why everybody 
listens, says the brochure. 

The fact that WCBS covers New 
York and the rich and fast growing 
suburbs around it, indicates that the 
station is in a well-to-do neighbor- 
hood. 


Holiday presented an _interna- 
tional art exhibition in New York. 
The collection of oil and water-color 
paintings depicted the physical char- 
acteristics and customs of 40 coun- 
tries through the medium of one con- 
temporary painting from each. e 
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PERSONNEL CHANGES 


Advertisers 


Name 


Frank L. Magee.............. 
Stanley H. Pulver............ 


Morton Reiner ............ 


Agencies 
Ted Bergmann ...............MeCann-Erickson, Inc., V.P....... Parkson Adv. Agency, Ine, 
President 

Franklin Bruck .............. Parkson Adv. Agency, Inc.,........ Parkson Adv. Agency, Ine, 
Exec. V.P. Chairman of Board 

John Cole ........................ McCann-Erickson, Inc., —............ Needham, Louis & Brorby, 
Chicago, Time Buyer Chicago, Time Buyer 

Se Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc.,.........Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., 
Vice-Chairman, Sr. V.P. Chairman 


Mary Ferriter 


Henry Halpern .............. 


Bernard Heller 


H. Maurice Jones............ 
Lee Kahn 


Philip C. Kenney............ 


Kenyon Lee .................... ] 


George L. Mallis.............. 
A” ea 


Jean Replogle 
Robert R. Riemen- 


schneider .................... 


Janet B. Rock.................. 


Nathan Schiller _......... 
Edwin H. Sonnecken...... 
William J. Stokes... 
Rolland W. Taylor.......... 
Weber Thomas, Jr........... 


Michael J. Turner........... 





New Company 


Former Company 
and Position 


and Position 
Simoniz Co., Cleveland &.............. Simoniz Co., Chicago, 


N. Y., Div. & Regional Mgr. Gen. Sls. Mgr. 
Vickers Incorporated, Detroit..... Vickers, Inc., Detroit, 

Adv. Mgr. Adv., P.R., Dir. 
Parkson Adv. Agency, Inc.,........ Pharmaceuticals Inc., 

President V.P., Adv. Dir. 
Aluminum Company of............... Aluminum Company of 


America, Exec. V.P. America, President 
Lever Bros., Radio, TV Mgr.......Colgate-Palmolive 


Company, Media Mgr, 


Toilet Articles Div. 


...Product Services, Inc.,................ Glamorene, Inc., Time 
Buyer, Adv. Coordinator 


Time Buyer 


Battistone, Bruce & Doniger......Norman D. Waters & 
Inc., President 
Research Dir. 


Botsford, Constantine &.............. Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli, 


Gardner, S.F., Media Mgr. S.F., Media Dir. 


MacManus, John & Adams, Inc., MacManus, John & Adams, 
Inc., Media, Research 
VP. 


Research Dir. 


Cohen & Aleshire, Inc.,................ Warwick & Legler, Inc., 
Dir. 


Research Dir. Research, Assoc. 


Earle Ludgin & Co., Chicago,.....Needham, Louis & Brorby, 


Research Dir. Inc., Chicago, Research 
Supervisor 
Hilton & Riggio, ....................... Wilson, Haight, Welch & | 
Media Supervisor Grover, Inc., Media _ 
Supervisor, N. Y. office 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc..,............ Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., 


Assoc. Media Dir. Media, V 


Inc., Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


Supervisor 
Ernest William Greenfield,.......... Geo. L. Mallis, Inc., 
Inc., Phila., V.P. President 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, ........ Lawrence C. Gumbinner — 
Inc., Time Buyer Adv. Agency, Inc.., . 
Time Buyer : 
Johnson & Lewis, L. A.,................ Brooke, Smith, French & i 
Media Dir. Dorrance., L.A., 


Sr. Media Buyer 
North Adv. and Schwimmer &.... 


Associates, Inc., Media, 


MacManus, John & Adams.,........ MacManus, John & Adams, 
Inc., Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich., Industrial Media 


Gardner Adv. Co., St. Louis, 











Scott, Chicago Chief Time Buyer : Cunsi 
American Bosch Arma. Corp.,....J. Gerald Brown Adv., Ine, & Playh 
P.R., Administrative Asst. Hempstead, L. I., M Studi 
Research Dir. Bl What 
Alfred Politz Research, Inc.,......Market Planning Corp. — 
Sampling Dir. Sampling, Statistics Dir. Alfres 
Ford Motor Co., .......-...--<--00------- Mkt. Planning Corp., Ed Sy 
Market Programming Mgr. Exec. V.P. ’ 
William Stokes Organization.....0. S. Tyson & Co., Inc., — 
President Research Dir: FT Gima 
Foote, Cone & Belding................. Foote, Cone & Belding, — : 
Exec. V.P. President | Julius 
Winius-Brandon Adv..,.................. Gardner Adv., St. Louis, — § I've G 
St. Louis, Asst. Media Dir. Asst. Group Media Lawre 
Supervisor CE. 
G. M. Basford Co., V.P................. G. M. Basford Co., Sr. V. 
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Advertising Index 


Boston Herald Traveler ............................ 


James Thomas Chirurg Company 


CBS Television Pacific Network...........54-55 

Chicago Daily News.................................-- 19 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

Chicago Sun Times........................-......... 46-47 
John W. Shaw Advertising, Inc. 

Contractors and Engineers ................... 4 
Richard La Fond Advertising, Inc. 

Domestic Engineering icblalga caste: ae 
The Biddle Company 

Family Weekly ................. aihcaaganal .- an 
Harry M. Sturges & Associates 

Greenville News Piedmont ....................... 67 
Lowe and Hall Advertising 

Hitchcock Publishing Co. -.............. 13 
Connor Associates Inc 

Hospitals ............ See ee 
Bernard J. Hahn 

OE) Ee 
St. Georges & Keyes, Inc. 

Industrial Publishing Corp..................... 1 
Dis & Eaton 

KNX—CBS Radio Pacific Network... 51 
Heintz & Co., Inc. 

Ladies’ Home Journal... 3rd Cover 
Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shenfield, Inc. 

Machine Design .. Dae eR egy 
Beaumont, Heller, Sperling, Tne. " 

NBC Radio Network............ dicsigncsptarteitt: SE 
Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. 

The New Yorker... ....4th Cover 
Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 

Olen Publishing Company..................... 18 
WH. Badke Advertising Agency 

Puck—The Comic Weekly............ aaa? oe 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 

Redbook Magazine .........................2nd Cover 
Ellington & Company, Inc. 

Saturday Evening Post........................... 36-37 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

Standard Rate & Data Service...........61-62-63 
The Schuyler Hopper Co. 

Tacoma News Tribune .............................. 21 
The Condon Company 

Thomas’ Register 14 
WN. Hudson Advertising 

Time Magazine................................... 10-11 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 

To The Bride.................... ... 45 
The Schuyler Hopper Co. 

Watson Publications, Inc........... ace ae 
WS. Kirkland, Advertising 

Wm. E. Whaley Company.......................... 71 


Fred R. Becker Advertising Agency 


US. PULSE TV RATINGS 
AUGUST 1957 


Top 20 Regularly Scheduled 





Once-a-Week Shows 
Gunsmoke CBS 30.1 
Playhouse 90 CBS 23.2 
Studio One CBS 22.2 
What’s My Line CBS 22.1 
Alfred Hitchcock CBS 22.0 
Ed Sullivan CBS 21.8 
Twenty One NBC 21.7 
$64,000 Question CBS 21.6 
Climax CBS 21.3 
Julius LaRosa NBC 198 

5 I've Got A Secret CBS 19.5 
lawrence Welk ABC 185 
GE. Theater CBS 18.0 
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 HERE’S A SWITCH... 





WE are Asking YOU Some Questions! 
Whaley TAXIPOSTER Advertising has been relatively the highest priced trans- 
portation advertising in America for the past 20 years, and still is. So... 


largest, 


is TAXIPOSTER space over 85% sold every year in 141 
markets coast to coast? 

has there been no TAXIPOSTER space available for new 
advertisers in many major markets for the past 5 years, 
because of 100% yearly renewals in these markets? 

do over 70% of all TAXIPOSTER advertisers renew their 
contracts every year? 

have a number of advertisers, some of them the nation's 
used TAXIPOSTERS 
markets for over 10 years, some over 20 years? 


continuously in multiple 


If you are interested in the answers to these questions or availabilities in 


TAXIPOSTER markets for 1958 contact 


WILLIAM E. WHALEY COMPANY 


307 WEST BROADWAY 


LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 


TELEPHONE: JUniper 4-7163 


IN 1417 MARKETS . 


Patecrloy TX\POSTER ADVERTISING. 






- COAST TO C¢ 





Godfrey’s Talent Scouts CBS 18.0 
Richard Diamond CBS 18.0 


Top Ten Regularly Scheduled 
Multi-Weekly Shows 


Mickey Mouse Club ABC 10.8 
Queen For A Day NBC 8.6 
Guiding Light CBS 7.9 
Search For Tomorrow CBS 7.8 
CBS-TV News CBS 7.6 
Art Linkletter CBS 7.3 
Love Of Life CBS 7.1 
NBC News NBC 6.8 
Valiant Lady CBS 6.8 
Arthur Godfrey CBS 6.7 


ARF CONFERENCE 

The third annual conference of the 
Advertising Research Foundation, 
being held November 14 in New York, 
includes several discussions of media. 
There are panels on the following sub- 
jects: “What Research Tools Are 
Needed to Use Newspapers More Ef- 
fectively,” “What We Need To Know 
About Radio,” “ARF’s Consumer 
Magazine Audience Study,” “Mill- 
stones, Milestones, and Maelstroms in 
TV,” and “There Are No Exclusive 
Audiences—an All-Media Study.” 
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editorial __ 





In any effort to improve their techniques and enlarge 
their estate in advertising, the media buyers may learn 
something from marketing men. They may learn some- 
thing from the obvious willingness of the latter to share 
their knowledge, and from the latter’s realization that a 
good way to accomplish this dissemination of knowledge 
is through association. 

Among marketing men, the marketing research- 
ers have been most enterprising in associating them- 
selves into groups and discussing their techniques. 
Perhaps this is because they have a more professional back- 
ground, many of them owning graduate degrees and hav- 
ing enjoyed formal schooling in statistics, mathematics, or 
psychology. They are the moving force in the American 
Marketing Association, a great organization of some 7,000 
members that conducts a program of frequent meetings in 
every city where it has a local chapter. At these meetings, 
all phases of marketing and marketing research are scruti- 
nized and discussed, and very stimulating sessions they are. 

The marketers have their organ, too, the Journal of Mar- 
keting, which is taking on a new lease of life with a perma- 
nent, professional editor to replace the rotating, elective, 
casual editor who was the typical figure of the past. 

Among marketing research men, there is little in 
technique that is not common knowledge, and that 
little is unimportant. Anyone can construct a national 
probability sample if he gives enough attention to the 
problem, and if he does not know how to start he can read 
books on sampling and statistics that will tell him how. 
The pitfalls in questionnaire construction have been de- 
scribed often enough, and even that more abstruse subject. 
experimental design, can be read about in print. 

The thing that makes one marketing researcher so much 
more efficient than another is not that he possesses tech- 
niques which are his exclusive property. Rather, it is that 
he uses these techniques with more imagination, more in- 
sight, and more skill. The essence of the success of Politz 
is not that he can construct better questionnaires than any- 
one else, but rather that he has brilliant hunches, ideas, 
and hypotheses upon which to base the whole design of his 
experiment. The success that Dichter may achieve is not 
attributable to any technique in so-called depth interview- 
ing that any other researcher could not duplicate. Rather, 
it is that he is able to draw more spectacular ideas and con- 
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clusions from whatever probing he has done among th 
population. 

So, the marketing researchers had a very soun/ 
idea. It was to band themselves into an association, and 
to use that organization by means of frequent meeting 
and their own publication to spread as widely as possibk 
information about new skills and techniques. In this way, 
the whole level of marketing research was raised, and th 
unusual prosperity of this business over the last decak 
must be attributed somewhat to this intelligent approadc. 
At the same time, such dissemination of knowledge has nw 
prevented the individual marketing researchers who think 
the hardest and work most diligently from rising to the 

There has not been the same freedom of com 
munication and association among media buyen. 
Perhaps this is because they are nearer their clients’ pocket 
books, although the researchers also work for client 
Sometimes agency men say they don’t want other agencie 
to know what they have learned, because this knowledg 
gives a competitive advantage. Sometimes they say thal 
what they have learned is through working for clie 
hence this knowledge is the property of the clients and 
to be divulged. 

One thinks, however, of Ben Duffy, the best media 1 
of them all. He knew more than anyone else about smati 
media buying, and he was not afraid to put some of whl 
he knew into “Advertising Media and Markets.” This l 
was first published in 1939, has been reprinted, and is 
a basic volume for all media buyers. 

Agency men who work in other areas of endeavet 
join together for mutual aid and comfort, but no 
media men. In New York, for instance, there are gro 
of art directors, copy writers, agency financial and acco 
ing men, copy researchers, marketing researchers, but 
group of media buyers. The desirability of a national 
ciation of media men was discussed in this magazine s¢ 
months ago by the Publisher, and it is a subject to whi 
we shall return. 

As buyers of media, then, let us look at the exa® 
ple of the researchers. Maybe we, too, can profil 
from their practice of sitting down and talkin 
things over. 



































Rocer BARTON 
Editor 
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No. 1 IN CIRCULATION — For the first nine months of 1957, . 
Ladies’ Home Journal circulation averaged an all-time high — over 5,450,000! * 


No. 1 IN NEWSSTAND SALES—At the newsstands, 
the Journal continues to outsell—and by a wide margin— 
all other magazines edited for women. 


No. 1 IN ADVERTISING REVENUE-—For the first nine months of 1957, 
advertisers invested more money—and by a wide margin—in 
Ladies’ Home Journal than in any other women’s magazine. They 
invested nearly $22,000,000—an all-time high. 


No. 1 IN IMPORTANT P.I.B. CLASSIFICATIONS—Ladies’ Home Journal 
continues to lead in advertising revenue among all magazines edited for 
women in important P.I.B. classifications. To name a few— 
Toiletries & Toilet Goods; Drugs & Remedies; Food & Food Products; 
Household Furnishings; Soaps, Cleansers & Polishes; 
Household Equipment and Supplies. 


No. 1 IN MERCHANDISING— Ladies’ Home Journal 
continues to lead in merchandising, with continuous and widely used retail 
promotion services for grocery, drug, appliance, home-furnishings, 
jewelry and department stores. Each is designed to help retailers 
sell more Journal-advertised products. 


The No. 1 magazine for women... 


“JOURNAL 


*Pub. Est. A CURTIS PUBLICATION 
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